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Editorials 


A Journey Continued 
A LAST word as to the editor’s trip South. 


Casual impressions, of course, must not 

be taken as absolutely final. The editor 
does not wish to become one of that incredibly 
large number of commentators who have been 
designated Car Window Sociologists because of 
the superficial character of their observations. 
Nevertheless one thing stands out from the 
myriad pictures that yet remain fresh in his 
memory—the absence—the almost ominous ab- 
sence of that high good humor which is generally 
supposed to be characteristic of the Negro. The 
editor must confess he saw few smiling faces 
either in the Jim Crow car or among those pa- 
thetic groups huddled around the dingy sta- 
tions. He heard no ‘dark laughter’ issuing from 
the silent figures hurrying homeward from the 
tobacco factories of Durham. It is barely pos- 
sible that a new generation of colored men and 
women, reduced to hopeless poverty on the 
farms and remorselessly driven at subsistence 
wages in the cities, has lost the power to laugh. 
The editor wonders. 


* * * 
Chicago 


A brief respite in New York at the office of 
Opportunity and then on to Chicago. Chicago 
almost buried in snow and swept by a raw, pen- 
etrating wind that came racing across the murky 
waters of Lake Michigan. A good crowd came 
out to the Church of the Good Shepherd to hear 
the lecture, despite the storm and the treacher- 
ous pavements. The editor freely admits that the 
reputation of the Reverend Harold M. Kingsley’s 
lecture course, not he, was responsible for such 
an imposing audience. As he sat on the platform 
his eyes fell on faces that were pleasantly fam- 
iliar, and a parade of the years passed down 
the avenues of his memory. 

And then, Oh, Fugitive Years! Spring in 
Cambridge—the heavy odor of Rameses in the 
Yard, the restful Charles, the gray stadium, 
the cindered track, and the dark, lank form of 
A. L. Jackson coming down the third lane in 
front, while the editor and a thousand of his 
fellow students gathered at the finish line of the 
120 yd. high hurdles, literally rend the heavens. 


“Come on, Jack! Come on, Jack! Come on.” . . . 
* * * 


But yesterday it seemed those curious young- 
sters came noisily into his classroom looking out 
on the wide expanse of tufted prairie that is 


»> » 


called Prairie View. And now these stern visa; ed 
young men were Baker, druggist and pharm a- 
cist, Matthis, physician and surgeon, Adaiis, 


neuro-psychiatrist. Where are the others, ‘he 
editor tried to think—Oh, Yes! Taylor, pr..c- 
ticing law in Los Angeles, Graves, Justice of the 
Peace in Indiana somewhere, and Dykes, M .t- 
thews, Blanchard—where . . . ? 

But A. L. Foster, the persuasive Secretary of 
the Chicago Urban League is saying, “I have 
known the speaker for many years,” and the 
speaker recalls that the years have gone and 
these intent people sitting out there, his former 
pupils, his college mate, his friends, want to know 
what he has to say about The Price of Survival 
in a Changing World. 


* * * 


Detroit 

The editor has been in the work of the Urban 
League for sixteen years but John Dancy, Sec- 
retary of the Detroit Urban League, in a half 
hour made the most dramatic and informative 
recital of the history of the Urban League that 
the editor has ever heard. At a magnificent din- 
ner commemorating the 20th Anniversary of the 
Detroit Urban League and the 25th Anniversary 
of the National Urban League the Detroit Sec- 
retary rendered an eloquent account of the 
stewardship of the Urban League in the Motor 
City and in the nation. 

It was a brilliant assemblage representative of 
the civic and social leadership of both races. 
Percy Dodge, Director of the Community Chest, 
Fred Butzel, long identified with the Urban 
League and an outstanding leader in civic af- 
fairs, Mrs. John J. O’Brien, acclaimed by het 
fellow citizens as one of the finest representatives 
of liberal womanhood in America, Kenneth 
Moore, earnest President of the Detroit Urban 
League, anxious to serve Detroit’s least fortun- 
ate, these flanked the editor as he rose to speak. 
If he needed inspiration the guests at the speak- 
ers’ table and at the crowded tables extending 
far in front of the speakers’ table certainly pro- 
vided it. And the editor did his best. 

Like most Urban League Secretaries, John 
Dancy has assumed other duties not strictly en- 
compassed by the program of the League. Mem- 
ber and former President of the Commission of 
the Detroit House of Correction he made it pos- 
sible for the editor, who was reared in the 
shadow of the grim walls of Auburn Prison and 
who had the high privilege of the friendship of 
the late Thomas Mott Osborne, to see a prison 
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wi/nout walls or fierce, heavily-armed guards, 
an! yet with discipline and order and every- 
where the atmosphere of hope. 
* * * 

St. Louis 

There was a lull in the conversation in the 
smoking compartment as the train struggled 
through the snow drifts on its journey to St. 
Louis. ““What’s your line?” queried a fellow pas- 
senger. ““Mine’s insurance. I’m from Wichita, 
Kansas.” And the editor told him of Opportun- 
ity and the Urban League movement. “We 
have,” he said in reply, “a good many colored 
people in Wichita, some of whom have beautiful 
homes.” “What do the colored people do in 
Wichita?” the editor asked. “Oh, I don’t 
know,” he replied, “they work in the packing 
houses and around.” “What are their opportuni- 
ties in other lines?” the editor persisted. “Well,” 
and he thought hard a moment, “I don’t really 
know much about the colored folks. We have 
a colored porter in our building.” And then, 
“| think there ought to be an Urban League in 
Wichita. There must be from 15,000 to 20,000 
colored people there. I kinda think the Depres- 
sion might a hit *em pretty hard.” 


* * 


A Negro sitting on the bench dispensing justice 
to black and white in the old Federal Court 
House, in the basement of which are the cata- 
combs and chains which once held runaway 
slaves! John Clark, Secretary of the Urban 
League, said, “I know this will interest you.” 
And it did, for St. Louis in tradition is South, 
and this indeed was progress. From the musty 
air of the court house we journeyed to the Hall 
of Arts and Crafts in the great department store 
of Stix, Baer and Fuller where the annual ex- 
hibition of paintings entered in the St. Louis 
Annual Art Competition was being held. And 
this too, thought the editor, is progress in race 
relations and inspiration for Negro youth. 

And so he was not totally unprepared for the 
great crowd that attended the annual dinner of 
the St. Louis Urban League which was also 
combined with the celebration of the 25th An- 
niversary of the National Urban League. Here, 
as in Detroit, the significant thing was the pro- 
found interest and the co-operative spirit of the 
leaders of both races in the program of the 
Urban League. And the editor, listening to John 
Clark as he sketched the work of the vear 
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Neighborhood Improvement, Industrial and 
Race Relations, Recreation, Housing—wondered 
that so much could be actually achieved against 
such weighty obstacles. He was a little abashed 
in the presence of so valiant a champion of hu- 
man rights as Bishop Scarlett, a little subdued in 
the presence of such pioneers in racial achieve- 
ment as the Doctors Curtis and the venerable 
Usher and others whom he observed at the 
tables. But somehow he struggled through his 
speech and then his thoughts turned back to 
New York and Pittsburgh, which was the final 
city of his journey. 


Secretary Roper Reports To Congress 


Something may be deduced of the importance 
which the Secretary of Commerce attaches to 
the work of the Division of Negro Affairs of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
of which Eugene Kinckle Jones, Secretary of the 
National Urban League, on leave, is the Chief 
by the fact that the work of this division is in- 
cluded, perhaps for the first time in the history 
of any governmental department, in the Secre- 
tary’s report to the Congress of the United States. 

It is an inspiring report revealing intense and 
unremitting activity to bring to the Negro citi- 
zen a larger participation in the benefits and ser- 
vices of the Federal government. Through the 
efforts of the Division Chief over “2000 colored 
men and women have been employed in various 
temporary white collar positions in the Depart- 
ment”; “the office of Specialist in Negro Statis- 
tics was established in the Census Bureau with 
Charles E. Hall in charge, with appropriate 
clerical assistance.” “A policy was adopted of 
using Negro enumerators and supervisors in the 
Census of American Business now being under- 
taken throughout the United States.” “Plans 
have been made for the participation on a na- 
tional scale in the Texas Centennial Exposition 
which is to open in Dallas, Texas, in June, 
1936,—an appropriation of $100,000 having 
been made for this purpose.” 

These are but a few of the things which Mr. 
Jones has been able to achieve during his stay 
in Washington, and it is doubtful that so much 
could have been done had he not been able to 
bring to this office almost a quarter of a century 
of uninterrupted service in behalf of his race. 
The selection of Mr. Jones for this difficult post 
was a happy one both for the Department of 
Commerce and for the Negro in America. 
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@ By EMMETT J. SCOTT 


paign, “What Should Be the Negro’s Atti- 

tude in the Approaching Presidential Cam- 
paign?” is a question being asked everywhere 
by thoughtful Colored Americans. 

Probably no group in the country is more 
concerned with securing a sane and proper an- 
swer to that question than the colored people 
themselves. Racially, they feel at this time they 
are being ostracized, stigmatized, overlooked, for- 
gotten. As a minority group they are not taken 
very much into consideration when parties are 
making up their programs, and, always, they 
find themselves more or less on the “outside” 
and seldom, or never, on the “inside.” 

The Republican Party, since the days of the 
administration of President Taft, has been most 
negligent of the Negro. Even in Republican 
conventions “Lily Whites” from the South un- 
dertake to keep them out of party councils, 
and after the election of Republican presidents, 
a few more or less important positions are given 
them, and they are considered as lacking in- 
fluence, as certainly they are lacking in consider- 
ation at the hands of their own hereditary party. 

It is generally reported and believed that 
more Negroes voted for Alfred E. Smith for 
President in 1928 than had ever before voted 
for a Democratic candidate. In 1932, as a re- 
sult of Mr. Hoover’s general neglect of them, 
an even greater number flocked to the Demo- 
cratic Party and helped elect Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. This was also true in the congressional 
election of 1934. This vote is very considerable 
in several of the northern and border states, 
including New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Maryland, Indiana, Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, Delaware, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri ; 
in fact, it almost constitutes the balance of 
power. 

There seems to be no special effort being made 
at this time by Republicans to win back the al- 
legiance and loyalty of the Negro group. On the 
other hand, the Democratic Party in the North, 
through its leaders, is making an active bid for 
this support. 

The largest number of colored men holding 
worthwhile political positions is now assembled 
in Washington, and representative Negroes are 
holding important positions also throughout the 
country. The salary ranges for these men run 
from $7,500, the highest, down to positions pay- 
ing $5,000, $4,000 and $3,500. These positions 


ie view of the approaching Presidential cam- 


The Coming Presidential Campaign 


The Secretary of Howard University, long as 
sociated with the late Booker T. Washington a 
Tuskegee and prominent in the councils of th: 
Republican Party, outlines the questions fo 
which the Negro voter must find answers 


are mainly of an entirely different kind frm 
those usually provided by the Republican Par y. 
For instance, a colored man is an adviser with 
the title, Director of the Division of Negro 
Affairs, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Coyn- 
merce; another is an Assistant Solicitor of the 
Department of the Interior ; another is an Assist- 
ant Business Specialist in the Department of 
Commerce; another is an adviser in Negro Af- 
fairs, Department of the Interior, another an ad- 
viser in the Resetthkement Administration, with 
some four or five others also employed in the 
same administration, while others are assistants 
in the PWA, the AAA and the Slum Clearance 
Divisions, etc. 

These men are graduates of Harvard, Cor- 
nell, the University of Chicago, the University 
of Michigan, and in fact most of them repre- 
sent an entirely different group when contrasted 
with those who usualiy have held political posi- 
tions under Republican administrations. 

Contrasting these appointments with the Re- 
publican policy of appointing three or four col- 
ored men at salaries averaging about $4,500 is 
altogether to the credit of the Democratic ad- 
ministration. Undoubtedly, this fact will be 
much emphasized during the coming campaign, 
and thousands of colored people will feel that 
their loyalty and allegiance should be to the 
Democratic Party. 

Also, large sums of money are being spent for 
relief and practically all of the various New Deal 
agencies have included the Negro to some ex- 
tent in their administration. In 1934, it is stated 
literally thousands of Negroes voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket simply because they were receiving 
help through Democratic channels. 

It is not to be overlooked, however, that while 
the Democratic administration has provided this 
large number of representative positions for Ne- 
groes, it has stood by and permitted the most 
outrageous discriminations. Under its Bankhead 
Cotton Control Bill, the AAA, and in the dis- 
pensation of relief, colored people, that is, the 
masses, have been held to the lowest levels and 
have been treated in many communities as 
groups entitled to but scant consideration. 
Serious minded colored people are neverthe- 
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le. wondering whether the appointment of even 
th. ty or forty colored men to worthwhile posi- 
ti. .s at Washington compensates for the unjust 
and unfair discriminations which have been 
pi .cticed in the administration of the New Deal 
policies. All of this presents serious questions to 
the Negro: 

(.an he be bought with relief money and with 
thirty or forty positions ? 

Should he seriously think of going back to the 
Republican Party as long as it indicates no es- 
pecial desire for his return? 

My answer would be “No” in both instances, 
except on a basis of complete understanding 
with the leadership of both parties. 

In the North where the Negro vote counts 
he should, just like other minority groups, have 
clear cut understanding with Republican and 
Democratic senators and representatives, and 
with the management of the present administra- 
tion as to whether they plan to play fair with 
the masses of the race in the future. If satisfac- 
tory replies are not made, then the Negro should 
take an unalterable position opposed to such 
candidates as are not willing to declare them- 
selves. In other words, he should not think of 
voting in the mass for either the Republican or 
the Democratic Parties, but only for those candi- 
dates, whether they be Republicans or Demo- 
crats, who are willing to play fair and square 
with him. 

The settlement of this whole question, in the 
last analysis, must depend upon proper Negro 
leadership. If Negro political leaders are wise, 
intelligent and courageous, they can secure pro- 
per results; if they put personal jobs and per- 
sonal remunerations above race loyalty, the 
Negro will find himself for another four years, 


THE COMING PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Avowal Concerning Death 


By JONATHAN HENDERSON BROOKS 


SHALL not end with stench and squirms 
And the low greed of graveyard worms. 


Earth, by her subtle alchemies, 
Will bury the dry whitened bone 
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and probably more, in exactly the same position 
as the masses of the race. now find themselves in. 

The Negro feels, one gathers from his news- 
papers, public expressions, and from addresses of 
his leaders, that the Republican Party which 
came into being as the champion of human 
rights, has, more or less, degenerated into a party 
interested chiefly in property rights. 

Abraham Lincoln and those who labored with 
him are seldom referred to in the councils of 
the Republican Party except in fervent, oratori- 
cal style. The things for which Lincoln stood, 
and the fundamental things for which the Civil 
War was fought, and the Republican Party 
founded, have been entirely forgotten. 

While the Negro no longer wishes to be re- 
garded either as the ward of the Republican or 
the Democratic Party, or as the ward of the 
nation, he still feels that he should not be left 
by the party of his choice to the ways and de- 
vices of those who hold strong, discriminatory 
feelings against him mainly and solely because 
he is a Negro, and because perforce he was a 
slave. 

He is now a citizen of the Republic; he is 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States certain inalienable rights; the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments assert 
in his behalf certain affirmative safeguards. 

The Negro feels that the Republican Party 
cares nothing for the human elements involved 
in these amendments, and that the Fourteenth 
Amendment is quoted more, and more battles 
fought under it in behalf of property rights than 
for human rights. Nothing would so cheer the 
Negro than for one of the great historical parties 
to come out unequivocally for giving him not 
so much a NEW DEAL as a SQUARE DEAL. 


Until it turns to fossil stone; 
Or, through the seasons’ charities, 
Feed my dark immortality 

To the tall hunger of a tree. 


Death shall not slay me utterly. 
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@ By OLLIE STEWART 


¢¢ HOPE you won't feel offended,” the 

man smiled, “if my little daughter says 

something you do not quite expect.” 
We were sitting in a Cleveland (Ohio) home 
not many weeks ago. The guests present in- 
cluded a Lithuanian, a Scotch-Irish couple, an 
unorthodox Jew and a young man of color. 
The host was what is commonly known as Mr. 
Average American Anglo Saxon. He continued : 
“You see, she has seen only a very few colored 
people. It was just a short time ago that she 
had seen anybody but white people.” 

I turned slowly to look at the little girl. She 
shrank instinctively (or was it from premature 
modesty) against her father’s knee. Her seven- 
year-old blue eyes, framed by a mass of well- 
arranged curls, regarded me in silent and child- 
ish wonder. Now, I lay claim to few if any mas- 
culine charms; but for years I have been able 
to walk along the streets of various cities with- 
out causing undue alarm; and it had never once 
occurred to me that the set of my features or 
the color of my skin might perchance be a first 
impression on some child’s mind. I had never 
considered myself a stimulus, a number one 
experience, a potential reaction pattern—-an in- 
fluence. 

Our host resumed his enlightening remarks: 
“She was almost frightened to death when she 
saw a colored man for the first time. I remember 
the time quite well because it was only a few 
months ago. We were living near Bucyrus. I 
was driving a truck on a three-day run to Cin- 
cinnati. A colored boy was hitch-hiking from 
Detroit to Kentucky, and asked me for a ride 
as I was leaving Toledo. He was a clean-cut 
young fellow, so I gladly told him to hop in. 
I had routed my run so as to be able to spend a 
night at home. 

“This boy and I arrived a little after midnight 
and went straight to bed. The children didn’t 
see him until next morning at the breakfast 
table. And did they stare! I had to laugh at 
the way Mary acted. She just came in and took 
one frightened look—then fled from the table 
to the kitchen where her mother was. Sonny, my 
little boy, was a bit braver; but not too much. 
He didn’t run, but his appetite did. He left 
most of his breakfast on his plate. 

“The children have not as yet seen a Chinese 
or Japanese child. My wife plans to take them 
through the Chinese section soon. I expect I 
might go myself. . . . Oh, yes, speaking of that 


The Very First Time » » ) 


When a white person meets a Negro for the 
first time, what are apt to be his or her reac 
tions? A careful observer comments on the 
psychological impact of the first meeting o/ 
black and white. 


colored boy on the truck with me, after we k{t 
home Mary asked her mother why his skin was 
so sunburned and what made his hair so much 
shorter than mine. It was the difference in hin 
that intrigued her, and she has never forgotten 
him. He was an experience she will probably 
always remember.” 

Two days after this conversation I spent an 
afternoon on and in the vicinity of Cleveland’s 
Public Square. Curiosity prompted me to find 
out in a small way how likely it is for any colored 
person to be the very first time for some white 
child or adult. The result of my bizarre mission 
brought home to me the possibilities for making 
history day by day which lie dormant beneath 
every person’s skin, no matter what nationality 
or color may be his lot. The eminence of the 
strong Catholic Church organization is based 
more upon the fact that Catholics stamp first 
impressions upon the minds of children than 
upon anything else. I wonder and still wonder 
to what extent a reflex set up by the sight of a 
dark skin or a white skin for the first time, will 
persist and be conditioned in later years by the 
accompanying impression of dignity, nobility, 
rascality or loutishness, as the case may be ? 

Around Cleveland’s Square I questioned 
thirty passers-by. I simply asked at what age 
and under what conditions had they seen a 
colored person for the first time. The answers 
varied, as they naturally would. Two persons, 
a man and woman, were more than. twenty 
years old before they saw an individual who 
was not white-—and both were born in small 
Michigan towns. There were no colored people 
living there and none passed through to their 
knowledge. 

Eight of those questioned said they were past 
sixteen years. They went away to school or on 
trips to larger towns before this privilege was 
theirs. Their homes were in Ohio, Illinois, In- 
diana and South Dakota. The other twenty 
grew up with colored children, and admitted 
they thought nothing of it until high school 
days. Some had colored servants in their homes : 
some had parents who did the same tasks along 
with colored workers. One man, a policeman. 
announced that the only thing he remembered 
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abc at the first circus he saw in Sandusky was the 
“co.ored fellow leading the elephant.” 

(on a recent motor trip through Kentucky 
and Tennessee, I had occasion to leave the 
main highway and drive for more than a hun- 
dred miles along unfrequented mountain roads. 
[ stopped at a gas station that was practically 
suspended from the side of a giant rock. A 
group of grimy-faced children flocked around 
the car and swamped the running boards until 
they saw my face. By the time I had cut off 
the motor and opened the door, there wasn’t a 
one in sight. The aged filling station attendant 
eyed me as though I had been a visitor from 
Mars. And throughout this mountainous region 
I saw no colored faces. 

To a certain extent, an absence of Negroes 
in western and north-eastern states might not be 
surprising. But hardly would one expect such a 
condition to obtain in the deep South. Yet, de- 
spite the fact that many, many years have passed 
since Jamestown (Virginia) became host to a 
boatload of slaves, there are probably just as 
many all-white towns in the South as in any 
other section of this country. Oklahoma, Ala- 
bama, Texas, Mississippi and Arkansas have 
some I have seen, and there may be others. 

They are known as Sun-down towns—-mean- 
ing that if you are not white and happen to stray 
within their boundaries, please do not let the 
sun go down on you there—for your own good. 
Hoboes and freight train riders pass the word 
along and take special pains to give such stops 
a wide berth. Yet in certain other towns and 
counties, the white population is far surpassed 
by the colored. And to carry the thing to the 
expected conclusion, we find the dark group 
retaliating by erecting and controlling all- 
colored towns, like Boley (Okla.) and Mound 
Bayou ( Miss... Many states have these now. 

The following incident was related to me on 
an authority I have no reason to doubt. A 
Pullman porter on a train passing through a 


village in Wyoming stretched himself comfort- 
ably on a cot placed in the rear coach. The 
train stopped for quite some time at a certain 
town and a group of white children climbed up 
onto the rear coach. They saw the porter and 
went away. Soon they came back and in a few 
moments the porter was aroused. He demanded 
what they were doing with soap and water and 
a scrub brush. 

“Oh,” they replied with evident sincerity, 
“we were merely trying to scrub some of the 
soot from your face.” 

Another incident was told me by a man who 
is at present employed at the airport where it 
occurred. In some embarrassment, a white man 
approached a colored attendant and asked if he 
would mind shaking hands with two white girls, 
fourteen and sixteen years, respectively. The 
attendant was obliging, but the girls insisted he 
remove his gloves. Then they explained that 
they had never touched the skin of a colored 
person nor shaken hands with one, and they 
were very grateful that the layover while waiting 
for an eastbound plane allowed them to combine 
the two experiences. 

The final incident concerns a colored girl. 
She was born and reared in a small Michigan 
village. She grew up without seeing any persons 
of color other than those in her immediate fam- 
ily. She had practically attained womanhood 
before the family could send her away to college 
—-a nearby college. And there she saw the first 
colored man (aside from her father and brother ) 
of her lifetime. She promptly fell in love with 
him. And as much as we'd like to say they lived 
happily ever afterward, the cause of truth forces 
us to say otherwise. She loved him for what 
he represented to her; what she had missed all 
her life. But later she learned he was not a 
very good representative-——and the romance went 
on the rocks. So, no matter who you are, what 
you are, your face may be one day’s history in 
the making. 


Mid-Winter 


By WELFRED HOLMES 


Sri shines the sun, but all his tender warmth 
Is gone ; and in its place is come a chill 

That makes me long for spring, and gentle winds 

To heat my veins and thaw this frozen earth. 
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@ By ELMER A. CARTER 


HEREVER wealth and fashion de- 

\ \ / mand the rare in design, the exquis- 

ite in setting, the beautiful in work- 
manship, his skill is known. In the opulent show- 
cases of the exclusive shops on Fifth Avenue— 
Dunhill’s, Saks, Black, Starr, and Frost, Gorham, 
and others—there may be found the product of 
his hand and brain; delicate and finely wrought 
decorations for costly cigarette cases and lighters, 
intricate and curious composition in lacquer for 
the backs of mirrors, brushes, watch cases; in- 
credible, breath-like creations in dog collars, 
brooches and stomachers to grace the persons of 
America’s dowagers and debutantes. And like- 
wise in the “five and tens,” the smaller and 
cheaper novelty shops, where slender means no 
less avidly seeks beauty and loveliness in personal 
adornment, the extraordinary ability of Thomas 
R. Lewis, Master Jeweler, Designer, Silversmith 
and Manufacturer of Providence, Rhode Island, 
is recognized and respected. 

The fact that he is a Negro may or may not 
be known to some of his customers. But that fact 
has never given him any qualms or doubt either 
in his own ability to create or in his ability to 
sell his creations in a highly competitive market. 

In an age when the so called success story is the 
subject for ridicule and all around scoffing, an 
age when youth of color in particular are beset 
by real and what appear to be insuperable diffi- 
culties, it might not be amiss to tell the story of 
Thomas Lewis. For it may be that the qualities 
which enabled Lewis to attain success in his 
chosen work will not be without value to youth 
even in the present day. 

The story of “Tommy” Lewis, as he is affec- 
tionately called by his friends, neighbors and 
even by his employees, does not exactly follow 
the pattern of most stories of success. For ““Tom- 
my” entered the field of Metal Design in spite of 
the bitter opposition of his father and his sister. 
It was while working as an errand boy for a 
manufacturing jeweler that he first became im- 
bued with the idea of being a silversmith. He 
was a popular young lad in high school, an 
athlete known by everyone and it would have 
been easy for him to get a job in one of the 
hotels as a bell-hop, waiter, or some other occu- 


pation regularly open to colored youth. After 
all, bell-hopping would assure a certain income 
sufficient to maintain himself and to help his 
family perhaps. But jeweler, designer, silver- 
smith, what chance would he have? Where 
could he work? Who ever heard of a colored 


Can a Negro master those crafts requirinc 

precision, care, delicacy and mathematical ex 

actness? To those who still are in doubt we 

present the following biographical sketch o/ 

an artist in metal. 

man, a designer, a master craftsman in the jewel- 
ry trade of all trades! 

One can imagine what would have been 
Lewis’s fate if his ambitions had been left in the 
hands of some of the so-called vocational guid- 
ance counsellors who are at the preesnt time 
shaping the lifework of many colored students 
in the public schools of our large cities. Accord- 
ing to the formula which they use, there are no 
colored jewleers now in existence, hence no 
future ; it would be impossible for a colored sil- 
versmith to get a job since he cannot belong to 
the union, and the white jewelers would not 
employ him anyhow. Therefore, it might be 
better for him to study elevator operating or 
possibly clothes pressing. 

Obsessed with the urge to become a jeweler, 
“Tommy” continued his studies and meanwhile 
spent all his spare time at home cutting, chisel- 
ing, carving and decorating metals. Finally, he 
entered the Rhode Island School of Design, one 
of the best schools of its kind in America, and 
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Allen 


“Tommy” Instructing an Employee 


graduated and at the same time he continued 
conceiving, creating, working at home. But the 
break with his family had to come. His mother 
had died when he was very young. To his father 
and sister he was merely wasting time. What 
could he hope to gain making silly childish 
things in metals, and so finally his father gave 
him an ultimatum: “Give up this crazy, useless 
idea of becoming a jeweler or get out!” And so 
“Tommy” Lewis got out without a cent in his 
pockets, with no job and with no prospect of a 
job. But he had courage, a belief in himself and 
‘ the urge which drove him relentlessly to bend 
every effort to carry out his ambition. 

When he left home he secured a small room 
with a friend. And the filial ties which were sev- 
ered by this act remained broken for many years. 
Not until he had achieved signal success not only 
as a designer and silversmith but as a manufac- 
turer were father and son reconciled. And then 
the son “Tommy,” the resentment of youth soft- 
ened by the years, took his father into his fac- 


: tory, placed him on the payroll and made him 
; custodian of patents and office manager. 
In the reluctant recital of events in his life 


Thomas Lewis makes little mention of racial 
handicaps. That it existed may be assumed. For 
it is an aphorism in American life that prejudices 
in the more skillful crafts are infinitely more 
intense and bitter than in those on the lower 
levels. But as he talks, one is impressed by the 


emphasis he places on knowledge and workman- 
ship rather than racial handicaps. These evident- 
ly are the weapons which he employed and still 
employs in the never-ending battle with racial 
discrimination and prejudice. 

The idea of establishing a factory of his own 
came to Lewis after he had been employed for 
a number of years by a shrewd manufacturer. 
This gentleman explained the extraodinary qual- 
ity of the designs of Lewis by saying that it was 
the work of a Frenchman whom he had fortun- 
ately secured while abroad. After six years with 
this employer he started on his own. His capital 
for the most part was a consuming love for the 
work, exceptional knowledge of metals and the 
soul of an artist. 

That Lewis has the soul of an artist is appar- 
ent to anyone who has ever come into contact 
with him. Beside his desk in the factory there 
is a work-bench. There is also one in the break- 
fast nook of his home. He places no limit on his 
hours of work. Far into the night, early in the 
morning he is busy experimenting, designing, 
creating and expressing new ideas in metal and 
new concepts in decoration. He has over 200 
basic patents and more minor patents than he 
cares to enumerate. Much of the work which he 
conceives demands heart-breaking care and 
many different operations. For instance, the 
interlacing of variegated colors in metal mesh 
bags which he fashioned (and of which over 
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3,000,000 were sold in every country in the 
world) required 24 different operations. 

In the creation of an object d’art there is no 
short cut for Lewis or his employees. These he 
has trained to bring to each task the same scrup- 
ulous care that he exacts from himself. He re- 
lieves the inevitable tedium by rotation of duties. 
At times he has had as many as sixty-five young 
colored men and women at work. At the present 
time he has about twenty-five. His wage scale 
is reported to be higher than any other manufac- 
turing jeweler in Providence, City of Jewelers. 
Most of his employees he has known since their 
childhood. He teaches them the various pro- 
cesses, some of them requiring a high degree of 
skill and infinite delicacy of touch and judged 
from the results, he is not only a master crafts- 
man, but an able teacher. 

It is but natural that such a craftsman should 
be called upon to solve problems that from time 
to time arise in the manufacture and decoration 
of various types of jewelry. His advice is fre- 
quently sought by the great manufacturing jew- 
elers of America. Thomas Lewis is a member of 
the New England Manufacturing Jewelers and 
Silversmiths Association. In reaching his present 
position he has had to study and to master stone- 
cutting, jewel selection, design, the chemistry of 
metals and the fundamental laws of art as well as 
the history of metals and metal work. In recogni- 
tion of his ability the Rhode Island School of 
Design invited him to establish a department 
there and teach, but he declined. He does not 
wish the limited range of college instructor. Al- 
ways he wishes to be free to experiment, to de- 
sign, to create. 

Sometimes he conceives of a particular de- 
sign or decoration, manufactures a sample and 
places it in a drawer of his desk where it may 
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remain untouched for years. Never are his effo ts 
confined to immediate orders or jobs. He wor xs 
on and on because he must work to satisfy t 1¢ 
urge for creation in his soul. 

Twenty years ago after he had been in bu i- 
ness seven years “Tommy” Lewis married. Fron 
that day to this his wife, who was a native of 
Providence and whom he had known since |iis 
childhood, has been the final appraiser of his 
work. Everything he does must pass the rigid 
test which she, simulating the public, applies (o 
it. She is the companion of his travels, tie 
mistress of his home. He entertains but little and 
never formally, and has few intimate friends. 
His life has been devoted to his work. He has 
been indifferent to publicity preferring to work 
without fanfare in the field he loves. As a result 
“Tommy” Lewis would still be hardly known 
among his own people outside of Providence, 
had it not been for the enterprise of two young 
men, Kenneth Lloyd Bright and Martin L. 
Howard of the L’Overture Company, New 
York City. They conceived the idea of enlisting 
the interest of Lewis in making his genius in 
design in metal work, in the fashioning of beau- 
tiful objects available to classes and clubs of 
Negro educational institutions, to sororities, and 
fraternities, which constitute a not insignificant 
market for insignia, pins and emblems. 

Perhaps it was the ambition and vision of 
these young men which aroused his interest and 
finally gained his consent for this brief biogra- 
phicai sketch. Or perhaps it was the memory 
of a colored boy with a dream to become a jew- 
eler, a silversmith, a designer, a colored boy who 
kept his dream despite the doubts of his family 
from within and racial prejudice from without. 
For Thomas Lewis is an artist and so he believes 
in young men and young women with dreams. 
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EDWIN BANCROFT HENDERSON 


ILL history record the Negro athlete 

\ \ / a significant factor in the moderation 

of racial prejudice in America? $s 
our Negro athlete contributing much to an all- 
round New Deal for the Negro group? 

On one Sunday morning three years ago, the 
names of two black boys made great headlines 
on the first page of many of America’s great 
conservative newspapers,— including the New 
York Times. Their pictures glared from millions 
of front page copies of the world’s press. Since 
then, news columns, sporting sections, and edi- 
torial comments have referred to Negro athletic 
achievement more than to any other artistic, 
political or educational phase of Negro life. 

Sociologists are questioning the extent that 
this interest in the Negro athlete is affecting race 
prejudices. Another interesting question is,— 
how have Negro boys made progress against the 
tide of race prejudice to reach the goals they 
have attained ? 

Athletics, in the main, begin with school life. 
In the South, after we leave the border states, 
are found the poorest of schools, and in a samp- 
ling survey made by the writer, there was found 
to be practically no physical education programs 
or athletics in schools for Negroes below the 
college level. The separate school systems provide 
little beyond the tool subjects, not much pro- 
gressive curriculum material, but frequently a 
lot of worn out traditional educational content 
largely discarded by contemporary school sys- 
tems. Time allotment and provision for plays, 
games, and other socializing educational media 
are absent in the great mass of Negro schools. 
However, the great trek of Negroes northward, 
put a generation of colored boys in the schools 
of the more liberal states. There, the physical 
education programs gave them their chance. 
That they make the teams is due to rugged 
abilities, social adaptiveness, and the desire of 
the coach or school to gain prestige through 
athletics with its accompanying personal or in- 
stitutional appraisal. 

To make a success in team athletics, the col- 
ored boy must be definitely superior. Sometimes 
color aids him by marking him conspicuously 
in the course of the activity but frequently it 
identifies him as the bull’s eye. for the shafts 
of the opposition. He must make adjustments 
in realization of the prejudices of team mates, 
and must learn to “take plenty” from opponents. 
Often he must find separate lodgement when on 


The Negro Athlete and Race Prejudice 


What effect, if any, will the rise of a galaxy 
of great Negro champions in sport have upon 
racial attitudes? Do Joe Louis, Jesse Owens, 
Metcalfe, Threadgill, Peacock, Johnson, Burke, 
etc., contribute toward racial tolerance? 


tour. He must survive the humiliation of being 
left behind when his team plays the “Service” 
schools or the gentlemen of the South. In most 
such cases, he will receive a compensatory good 
will gesture as an effort of the coach to offset 
the humiliation. 

As examples of this, although Rivero of Co- 
lumbia, a fifteen year New York “Cuban,” did 
play at Annapolis, Bell of Ohio State was de- 
nied play in the game with the Navy at Anna- 
polis, and warmed the bench when Duke oppo- 
nents ran all over the substitute for Bell in that 
game. Big “Bill” was allowed to smash his way 
to fame against the Navy eleven, however, when 
it travelled to the West. Robinson, the sensa- 
tional end on Oregon’s team a few years’ back, 
was awarded full expenses for a vacation trip 
to Washington, D. C., when his team played the 
intersectional tilt with Florida in the sunny 
South. Once, after an afternoon of splendid per- 
formance as members of the almost all colored 
Amherst track team, Charlie Drew, Montague 
Cobb, and Bill Hastie were handed a few dol- 
lars and told to look up a meal in a New Eng- 
land town that was short of hostelries free 
from color prejudice. 

Without superior blockers to get him away 
from the maelstrom of the opposing line and 
backs, Red Grange would have been just an- 
other ice-man. To dim the lustre of a star Negro 
back, it is only necessary for a blocker to con- 
veniently fail at his job occasionally. That Ossie 
Simmons would get his team’s support during 
the past season became an item of publicity, and 
that he performed so well was due to the support 
he did get despite being behind a line not up 
to the charging strength of some opposing teams. 
It is also a fact not generally known that where 
“scholarships” are the means by which many a 
poor boy gets to and stays in college for athletics, 
some of the bigger scouting colleges make it a 
policy not to subsidize college life for more 
than one good colored athlete per team. 

Our professional or money-seeking athletes in 
the profit making game are up against different 
problems. Backers and promoters are openly in 
the game for money. If the color of an athlete 
is a financial factor of importance, or if he is 
an exceptional athlete, despite his color, he will 
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be sought and used wherever the mores of the 
community are not taboo to colored athletes. In 
the body-to-body contact of the wrestling racket, 
where even mayhem is not too severely con- 
demned and serves to whip up the jaded nerves 
of the tired, dissipated or calloused spectators, 
and where riots are always imminent, the Negro 
wrestler has little chance to break into the game. 
The writer witnessed a bout, here in Washing- 
ton, in which Chief Little Wolf won over a 
local favorite by the gentle application of his 
famous “death-lock” hold. Shouts of “Kill that 
N “You're no Indian, just plain N———,” 
caused the police to escort the wrestler from the 
ring. On the other hand “Tiny” Roebuck and 
other Indians have been favorites even in the 
far South. Although all contact games have the 
capacity to stimulate the fiercer emotions, the 
present-day rules of the boxing game and short 
bouts have put a premium on skill, strength, 
timing and endurance and probably limits the 
expression of instinctive responses of rage and 
prejudiced hate. In this as in some other sports, 
promoters frequently find color an asset, and are 
inclined to depend a great deal upon the grow- 
ing sense of American spectator sportsmanship. 
In some southern cities, the local fight promoters 
have begun to use colored fighters in non-mixed 
bouts on the same card with white fighters. In 
Missouri, the boxing ban against mixed bouts 
has been lifted. 

Negro pugilists, listing from the days of Moli- 
neaux, Tom Richmond, down through Peter 
Jackson, Andy Bowen, George Dixon, Joe Gans 
and Jack Johnson have captivated public fancy. 
At one time, some of these early day pugilists 
hobnobbed with royalty and men of letters at 
the sporting taverns in London. Jack Johnson, 
like Frederick Douglass, lost much of his white 
and colored following by marrying across the 
color line, but despite this and numerous escap- 
ades in and out of the law he still has a host of 
well wishing admirers. Kid Chocolate, Tiger 
Flowers, and now Joe Louis have helped increase 
tolerance and respect for Negro peoples by the 
great mass of Americans whose social behavior 
is modified more through their feelings and the 
thrills they experience than by recourse to prin- 
ciples of reasoning with regard to race. The ac- 
claim given Joe Louis is too recent to need to 
point out sociological implications. 

Professional all-colored basketball teams find 
it possible, and occasionally a paying venture, 
to play white teams as far south as Washington, 
D. C. Football professionals are finding expres- 
sion and compensation by playing on or with 
white “Pro-teams.” Negroes, to get into big 
league baseball must yet awhile be light enough 
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in color to be signed as an Indian, Cuban, or 
Far-southerner. Barnstorming “big leaguers” jo 
not disdain playing against good colored-Pr:s” 
when the gate pays. As yet the Negro |as 
knocked but lightly at the door of tennis, g lf 
or swimming ; but here again, facilities, trainii g, 
and competition are needed to add to the nu n- 
ber of real performers in these sports. 

During the past year there has hardly beer a 
sports commentator or columnist who has not 
advanced some reason for the unprecedented 
rise of Negro track and field athletes. For the 
last ten to twenty years, Negro broad jumpers 
have practically dominated the records in this 
event. Only two white athletes and one Japancse 
have excelled in this event. Theorists, many of 
them honest, have attempted to prove that Negro 
athletes were endowed with some peculiar ana- 
tomical structure of foot, leg or thigh that en- 
ables them to run or jump better than white 
athletes. Dr. Montague Cobb, associate profes- 
sor of Anatomy at Howard University, in stu- 
dies undertaken at the laboratory of Ohio State 
University, has shown with painstaking research, 
tests, and x-rays of the body of Jesse Owens that 
the measurements of Owens fall within the ac- 
cepted measurements of white men. 

Prejudiced thinking as to race and athletit 
success has served to stimulate further poisoned- 
pen comments from men like Brisbane of the 
Hearst press. Brisbane has a wont to compare 
athletes with “Grizzlies” or gorillas whenever an 
outstanding Negro athlete looms on the horizon. 
Recently, a story of Louis’ great grandparent 
overcoming a baboon in a wrestling match on a 
slave farm in Alabama became a current press 
fable to account for the descent of strength to 
Louis. Several generations ago when the dark 
continent was invaded by explorers, the hunt was 
on for the “Missing Link,” or the man-monkey. 
If slave-traders and exploiters could have satisfied 
the world that the Negro was on the border 
line between man and beast, this would have 
been justification for his classification as a beast 
of burden to be worked, enslaved or starved with 
only the compunction that Christians have been 
inspired with by the principles of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The 
implications of the hunt for the missing link of 
the 18th century have their counterpart in those 
of the Brisbanalities of the present day “Negro- 
phobiacs.” 

General Hugh Johnson dismisses the question 
as to Negro supremacy in his brusque language 
by saying, “They’re just too physical for us.” 
Dr. Cobb has scientifically disproved the one and 
twenty theories that Negro athletes have peculiar 
anatomical structures. Therefore, the writer’s 
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gucss is as good as some others. When one recalls 
that it is estimated that only one Negro slave 
in five was able to live through the rigors of the 
“\fiddle Passage,” and that the horrible condi- 
tions of slavery took toll of many slaves who 
could not make biological adjustments in a 
hostile environment, one finds the Darwinian 
theory of the survival of the fit operating among 
Negroes as rigorously as any selective process 
ever operated among human beings. There is 
just a likelihood that some very vital elements 
persist in the histological tissues of the glands or 
muscles of Negro athletes. 

It is the belief of many students of race phe- 
nomena that the Negro athlete is making a con- 
siderable contribution to the spread of tolerance 
and improved race relations. Negro artisans and 
some intellectuals have risen to high planes of 
social relationships with individuals of other races 
through the recognition of values that transcend 
the physical. But the mass of humanity still is 
motivaied by feelings and emotions. The main 
springs of action are still located in the glands. 
Fear, love and hate determine attitudes towards 
neighbors or foreigners. Our keenest pleasures 
and most poignant pains are born of feelings 
rather than of intellect. The whole biological 
history of man is recorded somewhere in these 
histological structures of the human glands and 
behavior patterns are recalled when the secre- 
tions of these glands seep into the blood. 

Even the most intellectual, no matter how 
far we strive to appreciate sophisticated music, 
non-understandable art symbols, or high values 
in literature, we still respond readily to the call 
of the chase, the fight, the race or the hunt and 
live over something of our early ancestral ex- 
periences when we thrill or despair with the 
runner, boxer or other athlete. The world still 
loves a fighter, whether he be the winner or 
loser. 

Joe Louis has thus captivated the fancy of 
millions. He is to some a symbolic Sphinx of 
Egypt or a human replica of Rodin’s “Thinker.” 
In the ring he associates ideas and responds with 
lightning-life rapier thrusts about as rapidly 
through the medium of mind and muscle as an 
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Einstein calculates cause and effect in cosmic 
theory. Jesse Owens, Metcalf, Tolan, and a host 
of others have likewise provided a feeling of 
pride and joyful relationship for many. These 
athletes are American athletes. They claim the 
loyalty of the thousands of students at this or 
that university. They are emulated by thousands 
of growing youth of all races, and above all they 
gain for themselves and the Negro the respect 
of millions whose superiority feelings have sprung 
solely from identity with the white race. 

If Negro athletes do contribute to racial re- 
spect, and despite its nature, it is conceded by 
many that they do, then it behooves educators 
and racial agencies for uplift to make greater 
social use of athletics. Every opportunity for ex- 
tending the games and plays of the physical edu- 
cation program of schools should be a part of 
education for Negroes. School teachers of little 
one-room school houses can encourage practice 
in a variety of activities by which the qualities 
known collectively as good sportsmanship as well 
as the skills can be learned by Negro youth. 
More happiness may be brought into the lives 
of the less-privileged, and at the same time we 
will be developing future good-will ambassadors 
through athletics. 

Finally since education has come to realize 
that living wholesomely and more completely to- 
day is a better way of preparing for life tomor- 
row, and that to train the mind alone is ex- 
actly the same as the method of the dark-age 
scholasticism in which the soul alone was worth 
developing or saving, education through the 
physical is being given a large place. Educators 
and sociologists recognize that the whole organ- 
ism must react completely and well to its en- 
vironment if the greater happiness is to come 
to individuals and society. Joe Louis and Jesse 
Owens are but symbols of a modern return to 
the golden age of Greece when education was 
begun in play, and the years that passed were 
measured in Olympiads. Negroes can do well by 
cultivating their birthright of the spirit of play 
and good humor and by maintaining the heritage 
of a physical vigor that civilization may be drain- 
ing from its bleached sons and daughters. 
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Pulitzer Prize Winner, author of 
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Peace 


by jessie Housley 


Here are four of the drawings by Miss 
Jessie Housley which were hung in the 
Seventh Annual Exhibition of Paintin», 
sponsored by the St. Louis Urban League. 
The exhibit was held in the Arts and 
Crafts Hall of Stix, Baer and Fuller, one 
of the great department stores in the city 
of St. Louis, and was viewed by hundreds 
of people both black and white. 


* * 


Miss Jessie Housley was awarded the 
Grand Prize in this Art exhibition for her 
work in black and white. The prize is of- 
fered annually by E. Simms Campbell, the 
distinguished cartoonist, in memory of his 
mother, Mrs. Mary Campbell, long a 
teacher in the St. Louis Public Schools. 
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Gossip—by Fessie Housley 


Miss Housley is a graduate of the Sum- 
ner High School and the Sumner Teachers 
College of St. Louis and attended the Chi- 
cago Art Institute for three years. She has 
earned her living as a fashion illustrator, 
commercial artist and teacher. She exhibit- 
ed at the Art Alliance in St. Louis, Mo., in 
1929 when she was awarded the first prize 
for her work in black and white. She has 
also exhibited at the Artists Guild in St. 
Louis, the Chicago Art Exhibit and the 
Urban League Annual Exhibit. 


Baachanalis—by Jessie Housley 


Left-Handed Ironer 


—by Jessie Housle) 
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@ By ROBERT C. FRANCIS 


EW Orleans is a quaint old city, noted 
N for many things, chief among which 

which is the river-front and the dis- 
turbances which have occurred there partic- 
ularly since 1919. It may be well to recall, at 
this time, that the entire labor movement in this 
city is backward as compared with that of north- 
ern industrial centers. There is a greater union 
mortality rate, especially among Negro organ- 
izations than one encounters elsewhere. The 
story of unionism on the river-front, in which 
the black worker has played a significant role, 
is indeed replete with examples resulting from a 
state of development not far removed from the 
embryo. 

A number of phenomena have united to make 
the plight of the black longshoreman precari- 
ous. The great amount of unemployment in re- 
cent years in New Orleans has decreased the 
Negroes’ opportunity to hold a job because, as 
elsewhere in the South, many of those jobs that 
only the colored man handled have been taken 
by the whites and in larger numbers they have 
looked for work on the river-front. Along with 
unemployment, politics has taken an increas- 
ingly important part in curtailing the range of 
Negro longshoremen, and this has only been off- 
set by the gains they have made by acting as 
strikebreakers. In a number of places it is 
believed that a few years ago Negroes lost out 
on certain docks and were replaced by white 
men as a means of obtaining votes for those 
in control of the state administration. Those 
persons who have learned from experience feel 
that the Negroes who picketed during the 1935 
strike did so through ignorance, for they believe 
that after the settlement is made, white long- 
shoremen will get the work. 


The International Longshoremen’s Associa-, 


tion, (I.L.A.) a strong organization, and one of 
the American Federation of Labor Unions 
which has no color bar, has been trying to effect 
a contract with the New Orleans Steamship 
Association for a number of years. Of course, 
in the southern seaports, the I.L.A. generally 
maintains separate colored and white locals. In 
New Orleans, a rather unique situation pre- 
vailed, i. e., the Negro organization was affiliat- 
ed with the I.L.A. and known as Local 231. The 
white union was recognized by the national body 
through the black one. In New Orleans, both 
unions continued to exist between 1919 and 
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The Fight Against “Nigger” Sh ps 


In novel and drama the struggle of the Negr« 
longshoreman has been portrayed. Mr. Franci: 
declares that the struggle is two-fold—worke: 
vs. employer and black unionist vs. white union 
ist resolved to destroy him as a competitor 


1923, although no contract had been signed. 
The agreement of the first named year, how- 
ever, called for 60 cents per hour, while 80 cents 
was paid during the four-year period because 
of a scarcity of men. In 1923, the unions de- 
manded a contract calling for 80 cents per hour, 
and at the same time, they asked the inclusion 
of the screwmen over which issue a controversy 
arose. 

The function of the screwmen, before the 
introduction of the compressor, had been to 
tighten the loosely packed bales of cotton in the 
hold of the ship by means of a screw-press made 
for the purpose. Shortly before the World 
War, the compression of cotton in the gins rele- 
gated the task to the past, but for a time, as 
is usual in such cases, the screwmen held on. 
The strike of 1923, which ended in the defeat 
of the unions, was occasioned by their effort to 
negate the result of increased mechanization by 
attempting to have the occupation of the screw- 
men remain unmolested. 

This, the operators refused to do. The two 
organizations proceeded to take a strike vote, 
which resulted in the Negroes deciding to work 
by a majority of 440 to 160, while the white 
longshoremen, 500 strong, went on record as 
unanimously in favor of a walkeut. Hearing 
of the outcome of the vote, the white president 
led his entire organization to the Negro Hall, 
and at a joint meeting, overruled those who 
wanted to work. Many of the colored longshore- 
men who had voted against the strike, reported 
for work the following morning, but were un- 
able to find employment because the foremen, 
all of whom were white, were on strike. 

The strike is, of course, the strongest weapon 
of organized labor and yet it is costly to all 
concerned. In 1923, the colored longshoremen 
sustained a loss from which they have never re- 
covered. At that time, they owned the premises 
known as the Longshoremen’s Hall, so in order 
to protect the property, twenty-five of the union- 
ists, who were not in favor of the strike, ob- 
tained a Federal Injunction prohibiting those 
members who had struck from disposing of the 
property; moreover, the injunction stated that 
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the Negro was not a scab, because his organiza- 
tio. had voted almost by a plurality, to work ; 
conequently, in so doing, he was only carrying 
out this mandate. This group, which is known 
as (he Longshoremen’s Realty Organization, is 
stili the owner of the Hall, but the split of 1923 
has kept the majority of those working from 
using the building. 

just about the time the Steamship Associa- 
tion was beginning to wonder about a way out, 
one A. E. Harris, of New Orleans, approached 
the employers and told them that he would 
handle the work for them. Harris had worked 
on the river-front in his earlier years, and knew 
the game. He rounded up a gang of men, none 
of whom had ever worked as longshoremen. The 
operators were dubious but desperate, so they 
agreed to his proposition. Harris’s men, all- 
around good hands, soon became familiar with 
the work ; in fact, most of the members of Local 
231 soon joined the new men. As a result after 
a few weeks, the strike was given up,—a com- 
plete failure. 

A noteworthy gain was made insofar as in- 
dividual workers were concerned, because pre- 
vious to 1923, there had been no Negroes act- 
ing as foremen nor any in positions of respon- 
sibility. The close of the strike found 14 black 
men running gangs; at the present time, there 
are about 8 or 10. The decrease in the number 
may be accounted for in one way only—the men 
who have lost out were not capable of holding 
down the jobs. After the strike, Negroes were 
to be found driving winches, operating derricks, 
working as overside men, etc. At that time, 
there were about 2700 regular longshoremen— 
only 125 of whom were white. Between 1923 
and 1927, longshoremen worked independently 
as employees of the Steamship Association. Dur- 
ing the interval, Harris was given the task of 
supervising the hiring of all men. A badge sys- 
tem was adopted and only men possessing cre- 
dentials given by the representative of the Steam- 
ship Association were permitted to work. 

In addition to a great increase in the black 
personuel on the river-front, another distinct 
gain was made in the spread of the Negro over 
the whole field. Prior to 1923, there had existed 
what was known as “Nigger ships’—that is, 
all of those ships which came to port with cargo 
that was difficult to handle or obnoxious to the 
senses. White longshoremen would not handle 
these boats, but left that for the black man to 
do, while the former took all of the easier work. 
Boats loaded with creosote timber, iron ore, 
cement, sugar, cotton-seed oil cake, and the like, 
were some of these ships. During the strike, the 
Negro proved himself to the extent that the em- 
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ployers became convinced that he could do the 
work faster, more efficiently, and seemed to 
withstand the heat of the summer better, than 
the white man, who also, in contrast to the 
attitude of the black, would not do all types of 
work. Steamship owners did not continue to 
hire the Negro because of any love for the 
colored man, but for the simple reason that it 
was to their economic advantage. 

In 1927, a series of events transpired ;— 
events that were destined to keep the longshore- 
men in a state of upheaval that has had as a re- 
sult the present trouble. That was the year in 
which Francis Williams ran for Mayor of New 
Orleans against Walmsley. An article was printed 
in a New Orleans paper controlled by Williams, 
stating that the New Orlean Steamship Assn. had 
Africanized the water-front through A. E. 
Harris ;~— further that “N................ s were riding 
to work in automobiles while whites were starv- 
ing.” Williams stressed these facts throughout 
his campaign, thus making the whole issue a 
political one. About the same time the remnants 
of the white organization, many of the former 
members of which had gone into other occupa- 
tions, elected a person known as Terrence Darcy 
to the presidency. Their new president imme- 
diately attempted to make inroads upon the gains 
the Negroes had achieved. 

In the meantime, under the leadership of 
Mose Johnson, who was president of the organ- 
ization from 1925 to 1927, Local 231 was re- 
instated in the I.L.A. by paying up all of the 
past obligations. Johnson proved to be honest, 
and in his fourteen months in office the treasury 


-accumulated $14,000. In 1927, when trouble 


was brewing, Johnson advised the men to have 
nothing to do with any dispute, but to continue 
working as usual. At that time, there were about 
700 members in good standing in Local 231. 
The reason for the comparatively small number 
was because the initiation fee required for en- 
trance into the organization was $66.00. (In con- 
trast to this, the white longshoremen paid $1.00 
to join their union.) The high fee kept those 
who did not work rather steadily out of Local 
231. Some of those Negroes who were outside 
of the Local gave Darcy a fertile field in which 
to work. And this he was quick to grasp. 
Darcy organized what was known as the “Get- 
Together Club,” included in whose roster was 
a Negro named Sylvester Pete, a man who has 
played an important role in the affairs of the 
longshoremen. Each Sunday afternoon, members 
of the club, numbering about 2500, composed 
of colored longshoremen, roustabouts and others, 
hoping to get jobs, met at the white longshore- 
men’s hall. A plan was outlined by Darcy, call- 
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ing for a strike and the assumption of the work 
handled by 231, by members of the “Get- 
Together Club.” Local 231 refused to take the 
members of the club into its fold as had the 
white union. Darcy, however, influenced Joseph 
Ryan, the President of the I.L.A. to force Local 
231 to take the entire “Get-Together” member- 
ship into its ranks at $1.35 per man. Late in 
1927, when this occurred, there was only enough 
work for the regular men in the local. The 
Sunday after the induction of the clubmen into 
the union, the former, following Darcy’s orders, 
voted to strike, while at the same time, white 
unionists decided to work. A very pretty trick 
designed to make it appear to the operators that 
Local 231 had caused the trouble, and to give 
the white union an opportunity once again, to 
control labor conditions along the water-front. 
But the New Orleans Steamship Association 
failed to see eye to eye with Darcy, so the white 
union failed in their plan to take over all of the 
work. 

Johnson and Darcy, as presidents of their re- 
spective unions, were summoned to appear be- 
fore the Mayor that he might ascertain whose 
was the responsibility for the calling of the 
strike. Johnson rightly claimed that the Negro 
longshoremen were not striking, but that the 
“Get-Together Club” was ;— on the other hand, 
Darcy was able to show, in his union’s minutes, 
that its members had voted to work. The out- 
come of the whole fiasco was that Darcy suc- 
ceeded in having Johnson impeached. In the 
interim, between the deposition of Johnson and 
the installation of a man under Darcy’s control, 
old members of Local 231 approached Harris 
and asked him if they could work, to which he, 
as representative of the Steamship Association, 
replied that they “and any bona-fide white long- 
shoreman” could work. 

Spencer, the new President of Local 231, im- 
mediately attempted to carry out Darcy’s policy. 
His first act was to bring charges of insubordina- 
tion against the old members of the local, some 
of whom were fined as high as $24.00. All of 
the men who were in this category, left the or- 
ganization and worked as independents, the 
majority of them remained in the employ of 
the United States Shipping Board until it went 
out of business. The strike of 1927, succeeded in 
accomplishing nothing but the complete disrup- 
tion of Local 231. 

Things remained in this condition until 1931, 
when, because of the withdrawal of Shipping 
Board work, Negroes decided to work for 65 
cents per hour. Darcy refused to agree to the 
terms, but demanded 80 cents per hour. Instead 
of responding, however, black longshoremen 
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notified their superintendents that they wou | 
work. The strike of 1931, like the previous onc s, 
was lost and the Negroes became more firm 
entrenched. 

Darcy then attempted another method; o: ¢ 
in which politics was to play a significant roi». 
He caused Spencer to have those remaining 
Local 231 to adopt a resolution reading to t! 
effect that no one but a certified registered vot 
could do work on the water-front. The fact th 
the individuals in the organization would « 
such a thing is commentary enough on thei 
caliber. To date, less than 1,000 Negroes have 
qualified to vote in New Orleans. At that time, 
the number was less, and it is safe to say, not a 
dozen of them were working on the river-front. 
Darcy had tried, without success, to get Local 
231 to do this before and had been told that he 
had “a lot of nerve coming into a Negro organ- 
ization and into a Negro Hall with such a pro- 
position.” 

The proposition, stating in part, that only 
certificd registered voters should be employed 
in “loading and unloading on publicly-owned 
and operated trucks, freight cars, ships, vessels 
or similar vehicles within the territorial limits of 
the city,” was made an ordinance by the City 
Fathers. There was widespread and bitter pro- 
test. Negro longshoremen marched to the City 
Hall in a body, and they were joined in their 

rotest by other Negroes representing all 
walks of life. The outcome was the changing of 
the original ordinance to require that a person 
must have a two year old poll tax certificate in 
order to be employed, as above mentioned. 
This would have made no difference, because 
Negroes, knowing they could not qualify to vote, 
did not bother to pay the poll tax. At the City 
Hall, Darcy made a public speech concerning the 
adoption by the New Orleans Steamship Asso- 
ciation of a system where everyone employed 
regularly at every line had to wear a badge and 
be photographed as a means of identification, 
with the end in view to keep their regular men 
on the job. He held up a badge and a photo- 
graph and lamented such a disgraceful thing 
as a white man not being able to work on the 
river-front unless that N.........gg.........1 A. E. Harirs 
said he could do so. 

Of all the attempts to get the Negro off of 
the water-front, this was the most flagrant. The 
effort t> politicalize longshore work in New Or- 
leans, was not a success because the important 
business concerns of the city prohibited the en- 
forcement of the ordinance. It is necessary to use 
the wharves and thoroughfares in getting to and 
from the docks; moreover, most of the drivers 
of trucks and teams are Negroes, so 68 different 
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injunctions were taken out against the City 
Orcinance by “big business.” 

Local 231 had made a pretence of keeping 
up its obligations with the I.L.A., but after 1931, 
it became defunct. Thus, what was once a pro- 
gressive Negro Union, passed into oblivion. 

In 1933, under the labor clause of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, the longshoremen again 
came together for union action in two separate 
groups known as the Independent Colored Long- 
shoremen’s and Independent White Longshore- 
men’s Associations. The men in both organiza- 
tions were old-time longshoremen, the present 
colored officers are former officers of Local 231 
and would still be connected with it, had they 
been permitted to conduct their own business 
and not been subjected to outside interference. 
After the organizations had signed contracts at 
75 cents per hour with the Steamship Associa- 
tion, President Ryan influenced them to consider 
re-affiliation with the I.L.A., which question, 
after due deliberation, the unions decided affirm- 
atively. The Negro organization paid $300, the 
entire sum needed for reinstatement, while the 
white union paid $25, the balance of which was 
to be sent to I.L.A. national headquarters upon 
receipt of the charter. In the meantime, Darcy 
and his henchmen intercepted the granting of 
the charters to the two newly formed groups. 
Ryan rescinded his action on the grounds that 
he was unaware of a point brought to his at- 
tention subsequently, 1. e., that the Independ- 
ents were company unions and as such, could 
not be taken into an A. F. of L. Federation. 
The money was not returned to the outcasts and 
although entered in the 1934 directory as locals 
of the I.L.A., they have never actually func- 
tioned as such. 

The strike which began on October 1, 1935, 
was called by the few remaining adherents of 
the I.L.A. led by the same Darcy, for the pur- 
pose of destroying the Independent unions. The 
walkout had been planned for earlier in the 
year, but was postoned until October, when 
I.L.A. officials decided their only hope lay in 
making trouble. At the outset it was apparent 
that of the 2700 Negro and 400 white long- 
shoremen regularly employed, comparatively 
few blacks would stop work. The first morning 
a number of whites failed to appear along with 
2 or 3 per cent of the colored workers, but there 
was a surplus of new men on hand, looking 
for jobs, and this has been true every day since 
October Ist. To date, in the neighborhood of 
300 vessels have sailed on schedule — which 
proves decisively that the strike in the Gulf Ports, 
which had its inception in New Orleans and has 
retarded work elsewhere, has done nothing to 
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slacken it there,—on the contrary, business for 
the port as a whole, has been greater for the 
past two months than in any like period during 
the past four years. 

The men meet at a central point, (foot of 
Canal Street) before six A. M. There they are 
hired by the respective foremen and since the 
strike began, they have been transported to 
their respective jobs in trucks and tugs under 
police protection. For a few weeks they were 
returned to the hiring place in the evening, but 
the attacking of workers by the strikers, on their 
way home, caused the employers to send the 
men to the vicinity of their homes in police 
protected trucks. 

Motivated by the outbreak of violence, which 
the police thought might develop into something 
serious, the Steamship Association put into effect 
an injunction which was granted in 1927. Its 
effect was instantaneous,—aside from quieting 
the strikers, it compelled the leaders to spend 
their time in seeking to have the order of the 
Federal District Court reconsidered under the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act. Despite the anti-injunc- 
tion law, the employers’ weapon remained in 
effect, while what Professor Commons states in 
his recent book, “Institutional Economics” is 
a truism, namely: “If the courts would observe 
them, anti-injunction laws would keep the 
courts out of politics and place labor associations 
somewhat on an equality before the law with 
employers’ associations,’ Professor Commons 
was considering the organized labor movement 
in its entirety, and not the problem of Negro 
labor in the South. 

The I.L.A. would have lost out completely 
in New Orleans weeks ago had it not been for 
the boycott which was carried on in other ports 
against the handling of cargo loaded by inde- 
pendent labor. As it is, the one thing that 
kept it from utter rout, was the appointment of 
a Mediation Board by the Secretary of Labor. 
It appears now that the organization will hold 
what it had before the strike, while the only 
possibility of its making a gain is this: The Board 
may succeed in effecting a compromise measure, 
in which case the Independent unions may again 
take up the banner of the I.L.A. A compromise, 
however, is never satisfactory and in that event, 
trouble may be expected in the near future. This 
has already been presaged by a recent petition 
filed in the Federal Court by the Negro and 
White Independent Longshoremen Associations 
for an injunction to restrain members of the 
I.L.A. from interfering with workers on the 
docks. In fine, the two non-I.L.A. unions are 
attempting to prepare against expected difficul- 
ties, for knowing the method of the International 
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Attitudes of Negro Families on Relie™ 


@ By E. A. McLAUGHLIN 


very much of ways and attitudes of Negro 

families on relief rolls. This article is 
based upon observations and experiences of a 
case worker during a period of one month less 
than a year in a small city in the deep South. 
Perhaps the Negro families studied by Mr. 
Newell D. Eason, of whom he wrote in the De- 
cember 1935, Opportunity, are wholly or almost 
wholly bad. Reference is made to the article, 
“Attitudes of Negro Families on Relief.” 

May I state that this article is not intended to 
be controversial; but it is merely a relating of 
personal observations and experiences gained by 
working with relief clients. One can suppose 
that any, or almost any, social worker could re- 
late cases of individuals and families who use 
relief as a means of shirking honest work. Such 
people are found among any racial group. These 
people feel that relief is “free for all” and 
assume the attitude that they are determined to 
have their share. But when we consider the 
number of people on relief rolls we must admit 
that this group is comparatively small. And 
even this number could be reduced in some 
instances if the meaning of relief were thor- 
oughly explained and interpreted to the people. 
No one has a right to relief unless in a destitute 
condition made so by forces over which he has 
no control. Some people will tell you that they 
are as much entitled to relief as any one else, 
but this is not true if the spirit of relief is under- 
stood and applied. 

The job of the case worker is indeed stu- 
pendous. He must understand something 
of the laws and operations of economics, 
sociology, and psychology order that 
he may relate and apply them to the various 
types of personalities with which he must work. 
The human tendency seems to be in the direc- 
tion of minimum self-exertion and will continue 
to move in this direction until thrown out of its 
course by necessity. The point here is this— 
people on relief in most cases will assume atti- 
tudes of dependence in proportion to the en- 
couragement they receive. And it is at this 
point that the real job of the case worker begins. 
The case worker often encourages wrong atti- 
tudes in his clients without intending to do so. 
He often mistakes sentimentalism for rehabilita- 
tion,—and this is by no means a thrust at a true 


B v= months is far too brief to learn 
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In answer to Professor Eason's article in th 
December, 1935, issue of “Opportunity” th. 
question is how much is Relief demoralizin ; 


Negro family life. 


and fine spirit of humanitarianism in the so: ial 
worker without which he can hope to accomp ish 
little good. Yet he must see and understand 
that he has large opportunity to serve as an engi- 
neer in human welfare—not merely to give 
bread to hungry people but more to help them 
toward self-help and _ self-reliance. He must 
advise where advice is necessary but withal he 
must be patient, understanding, and sympa- 
thetic. He should at all times encourage initia- 
tive and originality in the clients whenever it is 
found. 

Under the FERA set-up there were two types 
of relief: direct relief and work relief. Direct 
relief was given to those in destitute circum- 
stances without requiring them to work for it. 
Such people came under the heads of sickness, 
old age, and under-working age. Work relief 
was that type of relief granted in the form of 
work. Here the client worked and received pay 
for his services in the same manner as he would 
have in private employment. 

The following observations are based upon a 
rather intimate knowledge of four hundred or 
more Negro families who came at different times 
under direct notice and study. Only a very 
small number of these families showed indica- 
tions of having acquired the “relief habit.” In 
addition to a quantity of food each month, some 
families received a small amount of bedding and 
some wearing apparel for certain members of 
the family. Added to the articles already named, 
garden seed and fertilizer were distributed dur- 
ing the planting seasons. Investigation revealed 
that many of these families were doing odd jobs 
when off duty from the FERA,—further proof 
of their desire to work. Still further evidence 
of this desire was attested to in their vehement 
insistence upon work during the entire month. 
They often expressed themselves quite freely to 
the case aide if their monthly budget did not 
permit them to work a reasonable part of, or 
the entire month. 

It was found that many relief clients objected 
to being removed from relief rolls to take private 
employment. But this was but a natural reac- 
tion when one takes into consideration the pre- 
vailing local wage scale as compared with the 
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wace scale of the FERA for less hours often 
uncer more favorable working conditions. 

During each month the case worker made, 
under the FERA, as far as possible, visits to the 
home of each relief family. On this visit advice 
was given when necessary, or better, a particular 
problem was discussed with the family. Sugges- 
tions were offered with the view of keeping the 
aide as much as possible in the background. And 
in almost every case the families co-operated 
with both the case aide and the local office. 

Without fastening the blame too much upon 
the social worker for development of wrong at- 
titudes in clients, it seems that whenever the 
moral life of Negro families disintegrates it is 
often because the case worker has been either 
too sentimental or too “hard-boiled” in his deal- 
ings with the client; and it seems hardly fair to 
fix the blame on relief clients or on the relief 
itself. Genuine help may be given in moral 
building to relief clients if these families are 
studied and real efforts are made to help them. 
A case in point may serve to illustrate this 
statement : 

Mr. X had been, up to the time of a serious ill- 
ness, industrious and supported his family. After 
recovery he had made himself believe that he could 
no longer work. This family applied for relief. The 
case was opened and the wife was enrolled as the 
working member. The family consisted of seven— 
five small children, all under working age. Mrs. X 
slaved to support the husband and children until 
she became almost a wreck from work and worry. 
\fter more than a year she became pregnant but 
continued to work the greater part of this period. 
Mr. X was finally approached on the matter of as- 


suming the responsibility of supporting his family. 
At first he seemed somewhat cold ; but after several 
visits he decided to take the necessary physical ex- 
amination. He scored C as a physical rating and 
was placed on as the working member of the fam- 
ily. He was transferred from FERA to WPA and 
is still working after a period of eight months. 


Another fact which seems to prove that Negro 
relief families have not lost their sense of self- 
dependence and pride is shown by the manner 
in which they were transferred from FERA to 
WPA, which is purely upon a working basis. 
They seemed quite proud of an opportunity to 
earn their support rather than to have it given 
to them outright. 

Perhaps the wage scale and working condi- 
tions in Watts, California, are more favorable 
than in this section of the South. Any city that 
furnishes sufficient private employment with a 
living wage scale has no right to seek relief for 
its citizens, nor have the citizens any right to 
accept relief. For this is indeed a violation of 
the spirit and purpose of relief. But in com- 
munities where poor Negroes or poor white 
families find inadequate gainful employment, 
with a wage scale fixed at minimum figures, 
calculated to perpetuate the vicious cycle of 
poverty, disease, ignorance, crime, and immor- 
ality, it can hardly be said that relief measures, 
with their possible inherent evils, have not been 
the means of keeping the wolf from the doors of 
many destitute Negro and white families, with- 
out doing them harm,—-but on the contrary, 
relief measures, it seems, in countless instances 
have done much good. 


To A Fallen Leader 


By SAWNEY ROWE 


SEE it written clearly on your face 

Your brown forehead is marked with iron lines. 
There is no need to question, wonder, trace 
To far beginnings. In your visage shines 
The bitter truth of what all dreamers fear, 
None of the gladness of the gleaming stars 
Which dance and sing in their accustomed sphere : 
But there is calm acknowledgment of bars 
Too strong to break, and wings too weak to cleave. 
The upper air, ears, deaf to passion’s call, 
And idle hands that labored once to weave 
Superior dreams. Now aspirations fall 
Unheeded at your feet, like lifeless breath, 
Slain by some force more cruel still than death. 
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A Sealed Pod 


@ By MARITA BONNER OCCOMY 


No matter what Frye Street might think 
of all the incidents that led up to it, the 
funeral itself—-with curly plumes saluting the 
winds from the four corners of the white auto- 
mobile hearse, two rusty black open carriages 
entirely buried under flowers, two perspiring 
doctors fanning Ma, applying smelling salts to 
Ma’s nose—a long line of automobiles filled with 
crepe-hung Negroes—the funeral itself, stirred 
the mind, uprooted the feelings, shook the soul. 
And all this was as it should be. When they 
were burying a girl who had been cut to death, 
it ought to be done so you remembered it. 

“Viollette Aurora Davis was as sweet and ten- 
der as her name!” the Reverend Johnson Harris 
had quavered as he opened the obituary. 

He had known how sweet and tender Viol- 
lette could be. 

A floodtide of moans ebbed up from the 
packed church to second all this. 

Violette’s mother—Ma—had lifted her cry 
above the entire assembly, “Do mercy, Jesus! 
Have mercy Lord! Aw Father! Aw, Jesus, Aw!” 

The two doctors fanned Ma, they soothed 
Ma, they supported Ma between them. 

They had known Viollette’s sweetness and 
tenderness, too. 

Ma was alone in the world now. With Viol- 
lette gone, she had no one else left except some 
cousins who had come in from the country for 
the funeral. 

Frye Street (black) wept and wailed all 
through the obituary, the hymns, and had ut- 
tered a full symphony of lamentation when they 
passed around to take a last look at Viollette. 

“My God, Old lady Davis’ll never git over it!” 
one mourner had sniffed. “Jes’ to think! Comin’ 
home findin’ your one and only child carved 
like any beef steak! Dead in her bed! My 
God!” 

“Twarn’t nobody but that Davie Jones!” Ma 
had screamed right out once. 

That is what everybody in Frye Street agreed 
on. 

Dave Jones it had been who had killed Viol- 
lette ! 

Hadn’t he boasted openly in Jimmie Harris’s 
“Valet de Lux” tailor shop—right out in front 
of everybody on that fatal Tuesday night— 
that he was going to spend a “Pleasant evening 
wiht Frye Street’s Violet!” 

And when Pop Gentry had advised him to go 
on home to Susie, his lawful wife, hadn’t Dave 


| T was one fine funeral. 


A story of violence in the congested Negr< 
quarter of an American city. Violence in th: 
black belt is not an uncommon phenomenor 
and Miss Occomy, winner of an Opportunity’ 
Literary Award, knows the black belt. 


spat and cursed in reply, “Mind your busines, 
ole nigger! When both my feet gits to hanging 
in the grave like yours is, I'll spend my nights at 
home !”” Those men who were Pop Gentry’s best 
friends all swore and testified to this at the in- 
quest. 

Dave was arrested—though he cried he was 
innocent. 

Dave was convicted—though he swore he was 
guiltless. 

Dave was hanged—crying and praying, swear- 
ing that his hands were absolutely clean of 
Viollette’s blood. 

And Susie, Davie’s short, fat, square little wife, 
had followed him through the maze of court 
trials and cells—up to the very death chamber. 

Then she had taken her two children and dis- 
appeared from number 15 Frye Street the day 
Dave died. 

Some folks say she went back “Down home.” 

Others say she ran off uptown where the 
Negroes did not know her. 

Pat McKeagh who drove the city refuse 
wagon that carried the muck of Frye Street to 
the river, swore he saw Susie throw her two 
babies in the river and then fall in herself. 

But Pat was always drunk and swearing he 
saw things. 

“Maybe she did once!” sighed Esther Wein- 
stein, wife of Anton, who kept the Corner Store 
Grocery Market. She drew a breath that sobbed 
and touched her breast. “Maybe she did, that 
Susie, throw herself in the river! So much 
trouble! Such a heaviness! Such a stone here !” 
and she smote her breast many times. 

“God rest her soul!” murmured Mary Sugnee 
and crossed herself. 

“Ain’t no good Christian gal like Susie Jones 
done no such a thing! That McKeagh’s just a 
drunk mick! Ain’t nobody what held up her 
church and her pastor like Susie always has 
flung her soul away fur no no-count nigger 
man Ma Davis herself pronounced this—and 
Frye Street black, stood to a man, behind this 
opinion. 

Christian girls didn’t kill themselves. 

* * 


And it was not Dave who had killed Viollette. 
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leave Jones told the truth when he died, cry- 
ing. “Honest to Gawd, Y'all! I didn’t do it!” 

Frye Street, as you know, runs from Grand 
Avenue where the “L” is to the big river that 
skirts the city. It runs from Heaven to Hell (as 
I have already told you) with its little brick 
houses too filled with every race on the earth. 

Strange things can happen there. 

Strange things. 

For instance, black Ma Davis who lived in 
number nine had had a daughter, Viollette 
Aurora-—as blonde and fair and apparently Nor- 
dic as Ma was concentratedly negroid. 

Strange things can happen in Frye Street. 

Ma scrubbed all night in the office buildings 
down town and left number nine to eighteen 
year old Viollette. 

And Viollette-- warmed with an odd mixture 
of uncontrolled passions and bloods, entertained 
a varied assortment of men of every race every 
night. 

The men flowed in and out. Viollette did not 
care who they were or why, usually. 

Only one man had she ever loved and only 
this one had really loved her. 

That was Joe Tamona, twenty-two year old 
Italian boy. He and Voillette made a handsome 
pair-—he with his swarthy complexion and flash- 
ing black eyes-—she, kitten-soft with the golden 
flesh and golden hair that marks the mixed- 
blood blonde. 

Joe would have married Viollette in spite of 
the black men-—and the white men-— not to 
mention the Orientals. 

But Joe had a knack of flashing a knife as 
quickly as he flashed his eyes. One night in a 
pool room, he and Andy Laughlin had an argu- 
ment over a shot. 

Joe’s knife flashed. 

Andy was dead when they picked him up. 

Joe had disappeared from Frye Street that 
very night as completely as if he had died. 

“Gone to sea”—-some of the folks on Frye 
Street said. The police chose to believe so, too. 

But Joe—after pelting wide-eyed with fear 
te Viollette--had borrowed some clothes from 
her and made her call a taxi—made her swear 
eternal love that would wait for his return— 
and then had ridden off uptown. 

The police could not find Joe. He changed 
his name, “forgot” how to speak English and 
lived with a group of old country Italians on 
the outskirts of the city—fully forty miles from 
Frve Street. 

Now Joe hankered for his Viollette. He could 
not forget the cool arrogance of her—strangely 
joined to the abandoned passion which could 
possess her. 
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One April night, Joe, feeling safe since twenty 
two months had gone by, since he had done 
for Andy Loughlin—and gone scot free--went 
back to Frye Street. 

He went back in a taxi--got out a little above 
number nine and started to ring the bell. How- 
ever, he caught a glimpse of Ma Davis charging 
around in the “front” room. Joe changed his 
mind and drew back in a shadow to watch. 

Ma was calling aloud, “You Viollette? Gal? 
Where de devil you put my hat! It’s nigh on 
seven-thirty and I ain't found it yet! Where 
is it, I says!” 

Joe could hear Viollette answering faintly 
from somewhere upstairs. “Here it is, Ma!” 

Joe had watched the old lady go out of the 
room again—-for the shades were up and the 
lamp was lit. He shrank back into the doorway 
of number eleven as Ma sailed by on her way 
to work. 

Watching Ma out of sight and stepping cau- 
tiously, Joe was again approaching Viollette’s 
door, when a man swung suddenly from the op- 
posite direction —- and leaped eagerly up the 
steps of number nine. 

Cursing under his breath, Joe curved far out 
to the curb and passed on by. He sauntered 
a litthe beyond the house, doubled, and went 
back. 

The shades at the windows were still un- 
drawn. Peering in, Joe recognized Dave Jones 
as the man. His breathing altered as an over- 
whelming surge of desire swept over him at the 
sight of his Viollette. 

Afraid to linger in the street, Joe decided on a 
bold stroke. He tried the outer door of number 
nine, found it open, crept in the hall, took off 
his shoes and passed the door of the front room 
which was closed. He crept up stairs to the room 
which he knew was Viollette’s and hid him- 
self in her closet. 

That Dave Jones would be going home pretty 
soon, then Viollette belonged to him, Joe 
Tamona. 

Hadn’t she promised with tears in her eyes on 
that night nearly two years ago when he had 
run away——to remain truly his until such a time 
as he should come back to her! 

Dave Jones would be going soon. 

The closet was small. The closet was airless. 
Joe took a swig of gin and opened the door a 
crack. 

He must have fallen asleep. Sounds and lights 
in Viollette’s room awakened him. “Davy!” It 
was Viollette’s voice! “Dave, darlin, why don’t 
you let Susie go on back down South. She’s too 
big a dumb-bell for this man’s town! And you 
know I’m really in love with you!” 
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Joe leaped to his feet. A dress on a coat- 
hanger clattered to the floor. 

“What’s that?” demanded Dave. 

“Aw, jes’ one of then big hoss rats that bust 
around this place all night! Forgit it!’”—Say, 
+» 

And Viollette slammed the closet door with- 
out looking in. 

Joe trembled, knife in hand, ready to burst 
forth. 

Then his brain steadied a little. He could not 
cut both their throats at once. The girl would 
scream while he was finishing Dave. 

That would not do. 

Knife in hand, Joe crouched down again, 
pulled the dresses and clothes around him and 
waited. 

Joe sat there all night. 

Joe sat there and heard Dave with his Viol- 
lette. 

More gin put Joe to sleep again—but he kept 
his knife in his hand. 

It was a scraping sound that aroused him this 
time. Some one was moving a chair. 

“Better get home early, honey!” Joe heard 
Viollette cooing in a sleepy voice. “Ma’ll be 
here soon now! It’s most five o’clock! The old 
lady’d raise the devil if she found you!” 

They laughed together—a comfortable, smug 
crescendo. 

Joe, trembling to his knees, could hear Dave 
walking back and forth. 

“Aren’t you going to kiss your Viollette again 
before you go!” 

Joe gripped his lip in his teeth, gripped his 
knife closer, braced his rubber heels against the 
wall to keep himself from splitting the door wide 
in the silence that followed. 

“Come on! Ill let you out, Davie boy!” 
Viollette said finally. “When are you coming 
back? See me tonight again?” 

The man laughed the tender caress tone of a 
man who would give you anything. “Maybe! 
Can’t never tell!” 

Their voices trailed off. Joe could hear their 
feet on the steps. 

Now 


Presently Viollette came back alone. Yawning 
and stretching in luxurious abandon, she perched 
on the side of the bed to shake off her slippers 
before she cuddled back for the peaceful sleep 
Ma always found her in every morning. 

Viollette stretched, Viollette yawned, Viollette 
was drawing the covers up cozily when Joe 
burst open the door... . 

* * * 

Ma’s feet hurt her that morning. She came 

crawling up from the five o’clock car. 
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“Look heah, conductor!” she had pleac ed. 
“No need to carry me pas’ my corner! Le ive 
me off on the wreag side this once, for God's 
sake! My feet’s *bout to kill me!” 

The conductor knew Ma by sight, so he r ing 
the bell for emergency stop and let the old | idy 
off on the corner where there was no white post. 

“Thank you, and thank you, Jesus!” \a 
called back fervently as she climbed down. 

She eased herself along the street. It was too 
early for many people to be out, but Ma spied 
Teresa Tamona as she passed number 24—a 
black shawl on her head—her pallid face pressed 
against the window. 

“What the name of the Lawd ails that Eye- 
talian dis early in the mornin’? Ever since that 
boy of hers been gone, she been settin’ by the 
windows, watching out for him! Always see- 
ing him, and ‘feelin’ him! and all that kinder 
mess! !” 

Ma groaned on by. As she drew near to 
number nine, the sun shot a few rays up over 
the house opposite. 

“My eyes must be gittin’ worser! ’Pears like 
to me that gal Viollette’s done left the door wide 
open !” 

The door was open. 

Ma uttered an alarmed cry. “What's the mat- 
ter with that gal!” 

Feet forgotten, she tore up the stairs. ““Heah’s 
Me!” she shouted, standing in the lower hall. 
“Git up from there, gal! What de devil you 
leave this front door settin’ wide open for all 
night? I ain’t got nuthin’ now but I don’t want 
nobody to steal that!” 

She waited. 

There was no answer. 

Not a sound came from the bedroom above. 
Ma’s anger took fire from the pain in her feet. 

“You Viol—lette! You heah me!! I bet if I 
come up there you'll answer me!” 

A blanket of complete silence covered the 
house. 

Ma pulled herself up the stairs, strode along 
the hall—pushed into Viollette’s room. 

Ma fell down stairs screaming. 

Ma screamed all the way out to the side-walk 
and laid down flat in the middle of the street. 
“Aw Jesus! Aw Gawd! Aw Jesus! Aw Gawd!” 
She screamed over and over. 

Teresa Tamona and Anton Weinstein, who 
kept the grocery market, came running to Ma 
first. 

“Du mein lieber Gott! Was ist geschien !”’ An- 
ton shouted as he puffed up. (“Dear God! What 
has happened ?”’) 

“You seen something perhaps?” Teresa pant- 
ed, her face more pale than ever. 
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\a raised her head and her voice. 
“My Viollette! Cut!! Cut to death!! Aw 
Jesus!” Ma laid back down in the mud. 

“Gott!” stammered Anton who knew Viol- 
lette. 

Theresa sat down on the curb. “I thought 
maybe you see my Joe!” she said sadly. 

Others came running. 

* 

The door of number 15 where Dave Jones 
lived with his Susie—flew open. 

Dave and Susie had been having an argu- 
ment. 

“What the devil you got to do with where I 
was las’ night?” Dave had cursed suddenly and 
struck Susie. 

Screaming, Susie ran downstairs and out into 
the street. 

She stumbled and fell and lay near where Ma 
Davis had fallen. 

Dave heard the uproar—followed Susie and 
reached the crowd just as Jimmie Harris, who 
owned the “De Luxe Tailor Shop,” came up. 
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been cut to death!” one 


“Viollette Davis 
Negro stammered. 
Dave staggered and paled. 
“Dave spent the night with Viollette— 
Jimmie began loudly. 
“Ain’t nobody seen my Joe?” queried Teresa 
Tamona all at once. “No where ?” 
* * % 


That is what started all. 

Dave was tried. 

Dave was hanged. 

Nobody—not even Teresa—saw Joe Tamona 
run out of number nine, down Frye Street, 
toward the river. 

A tramp freighter with a flat end was swing- 
ing down the river when Joe reached the shore. 
He took a big leap-——and was on it. 


And everything and everybody in the case 
was side by side—like peas in the pod. 

But the pod was sealed. 
And the peas did not touch each other. 


By WILHELMINA E. HAMLIN 


I MET Death 


When I came to the top of a hill: 
And I looked him straight in the eye; 
I smiled when I looked him in the eye 


And I said to Death, 
I said, said I, 

I said, 

“Tt is good to die 


As I came to the top of that hill: 


When you come to the top of a hill!” 
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Survey of the Month« « « « 


Appointments 
Clarence Clark and Alton Berry of Philadelphia have 


been appointed examiners in the Pennsylvania State 
Insurance Department at Harrisburg. They are the 


first Negroes to hold such positions in this Department. 
* * 


Honors 
According to the New York World-Telegram of Jan- 


uary 27,.Lulu Divin, colored girl, has been voted the 
prettiest girl in the graduating class of the Weaver High 
School of Hartford, Connecticut, and also the most 


courteous. 


* * 


* 


Urban League 
RicHMOND 

Dr. John J. Corson 3rd was named chairman of the 
Board of the Richmond Urban League at its annual 
meeting. Dr. Gordon B. Hancock of Virginia Union 
University was elected vice-chairman, Miss Ethel Thomp- 
son, secretary and Emmett C. Burke, treasurer. Wiley 
A. Hall, executive secretary, reported that 523 persons 
were placed in employment by the League during the 
year 1935 and that 286 were placed in a sewing project. 
* 


St. Lovts 

The Urban League of St. Louis, John T. Clark, execu- 
tive secretary, reported for the year 1935: 

“Our applicants for employment which were 64,000 in 
1935, 45,000 in 1934 dropped to 30,000 last year. Job 
placements made were 2,058 in 1933, 1,800 in 1934 and 
1,814 in 1935. The number of persons served at the 
League other than with employment were 7,400 in 1933, 
6,600 in 1934 and 3,700 in 1935. An accumulated at- 
tendance of others receiving training in education, mil- 
linery, sewing, cooking and janitor training service at 
the League for the first six months were 10,016 in 1933, 
7,868 in 1934 and 7,464 in 1935. Actual membership 
in groups not necessarily touching the League but or- 
ganized by staff workers were 1,355 in 1933, 1,908 in 
1934 and 2,910 in 1935.” 

The Industrial Department, Charles A. Collier, Jr., 
secretary and Sidney R. Williams, assistant, reports: 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS DIVISION 
“The organization of the following groups was ini- 
tiated by Urban League staff workers a few vears ago. 
Today these groups are independent and operating under 
an International Charter of the A. F. of L.: 


Mo. Pacific Dining Car Cooks and Waiters 150 

Negro Motion Picture Operators 21 

Barge Line and Marine Workers (affiliated with 
Longshoremen’s Union) 250 


The following organizations were initiated by the Ur- 
ban League and are in the process of being stabilized but 
yet under the direct influence of the League: 

Building Trades — 


Brickmasons 50 
Painters and Decorators 53 
Carpenters 33 
Electricians 48 
Plasterers and Lathers 31 


Cement Finishers and Form Setters 40 


C. C. Shelburne 


Janitors and Building Service Employees 150 
Hotel Workers 

Officials of the following unions having Negroes as a 
part of their membership last year sought the League's 
assistance in bringing more Negroes employed in their 
industry into their union: 


In In 
Union Industry 
Gas House Workers Union 6 75 
Butchers’ Union 75 1000 
*Allied Building Crafts Union 60 300 
Molders and Helpers’ Union 35 $00 


* * * 

The assistance of League workers was sought by offi- 
cials of the Window Washers’ Union which has no 
Negro membership, to join with our Janitors and Build- 
ing Service Employees in forming an alliance to seek 
a charter as an industrial union with jurisdiction over 
building service industry. Conferences between the two 
groups were held and plans are being worked out.” 

* * * 

C. C. Shelburne of Christiansburg, Virginia, Super- 
intendent of the Montgomery County Schools, is a 
courageous representative of the new South. Professor 
Shelburne in his capacity as Superintendent of Schools 
in Montgomery County establishes the salary scale for 
teachers both black and white. In spite of precedent 
and tradition in the Old Dominion State that Negro 
and white teachers should not receive the same pay 
even for the same work Mr. Shelburne inaugurated 
equality of pay for the teachers of both races in his 


county. 


The Press 


In Richards Vidmer's fine column of the New York 
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Hereld Tribune, captioned “Down In Front,” the story 
of ‘ae achievements of Cornelius Johnson and Dave 
Burhe in the recent A. A. U. Track and Field Athletic 
Meri at Madison Square Garden is graphically told: 

“The beaten brigade were still humming with excite- 
ment when they resumed their places by the standards 
to watch Johnson’s final effort. The judges remeasured 
the bar and found that it was one-sixteenth inch short 
of six feet nine. It didn’t matter. It was still a new 
record. 

‘Well, I had some idea of making the Olympic team 
again as a high jumper,’ Osborn, the thirty-year-old per- 
former, laughed. ‘I guess I'll have to try out as an 
osteopath.’ 

“*Well, there's a job on the team for a good one,’ 
someone remarked. 

“‘I’m counting on that,’ said Osborn. 

“*Shh-hh !’ 

“Johnson was ready again. He started toward the bar, 
His feet seemed to churn up splinters from the boards 
with their short, driving steps. With the swift grace of 
a panther he hit his take-off mark, crouched, gathered 
his muscles together and sprang! 

“ ‘Over!’ 

“The crowd went wild and the cheers shook the Gar- 
den. The record had been beaten by two men! Two 
Negro boys who were grinning at each other, pumping 
each other's hands, while 15,000 people looked down 
on them in admiration 

“And just three-score and ten years ago there was such 
a thing as slavery!” 


* 


National Youth Administration 

Aubrey W. Williams, Executive Director of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, announced the members 
of the State Advisory Committee of the NYA for New 
York. Among those appointed was T. Arnold Hill, act- 
ing executive secretary of the National Urban League. 
The Honorary Chairman of the Committee is Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman. 

For the City of New York, Mr. Williams announced 
the appointment of Mrs. Cecelia Saunders, director of 
the West 137th Street Branch of the YWCA, and Dr. 
Ernest R, Alexander 


* * 


Texas Centennial Commission 
\ National Negro Advisory Committee to collaborate 
with the U. S. Texas Centennial Commission in the pre- 
paration of the Federal Negro exhibit for the Texas 
Centennial Central Exposition at Dallas, next June, has 
been selected by the Commission. 
lhe Committee was chosen after consultation with the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
The seven committee members are: 
Eugene Kinckle Jones, Adviser on Negro Affairs, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, Chairman. 
Dr, Sadie T. M. Alexander, Attorney, Philadelphia. 
Robert L. Vann, Editor, Pittsburgh Courier, Pitts- 
burgh, formerly Asst. to the Attorney General. 
\. R. Banks, Principal, Prairie View State College, 
Prairie View, Texas, Chairman, Texas State Negro 
Committee 
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Dr. M. O. Bousfield, Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
Chicago. 

Garnet C. Wilkinson, Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Washington. 

Dr. Frederick D. Patterson, President, Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama. 

One hundred thousand dollars has been set aside to 

finance Negro participation in the Exposition. 


LONGSHOREMEN IN NEW ORLEANS 


(Continued from Page 85) 
Longshoremen’s Association, they expect it to 
try again. 

It is a pathetic situation that has existed in 
New Orleans, for most of the physical fighting 
was done by Negro strikers and Negro strike- 
breakers. This is brought more forcibly to mind, 
when we realize, as shown above, that every 
move on the part of the New Orleans represen- 
tatives of the I.L.A. has indicated their desire to 
drive the black man from the water-front. There 
is no complaint against the I.L.A. as an organ- 
ization, for theoretically it does not discriminate 
against the Negro. But the machinations of the 
representatives in New Orleans have made the 
colored longshoreman wary. The requests of the 
strikers, for an increase in the hourly wage from 
75 cents to 85 cents straight time and for an 
improvement in working conditions, were felt 
to be quite sane and much needed by those who 
did not strike, but, they did not want to see the 
crystallization of the main part of the plan 
the ascendency of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association to absolute control of the 
labor market on the New Orleans water-front. 

This type of guerilla warfare does not do the 
black or white laborer any good, but until the 
white laborer learns that his interest is identical 
with that of the Negro working man, we must 
seize every opportunity for momentary gain. In 
New Orleans, for the present at least, it is best 
for the Negro to be independent of the I.L.A. 

It is well to remember that the South is still 
the South—and its prejudices are deeply rooted, 

particularly where, in his efforts to gain a live- 
lihood, the black man competes directly with the 
white laborer. In view of this, the Negro worker 
has to grasp every opportunity to make a living. 
Necessity has forced the black longshoremen to 
view affiliation with the I.L.A. from one aspect 
alone: Will they gain more by going into the or- 
ganization or by remaining without? Unfortun- 
ately, the colored man is not a part of the Labor 
Movement in the South, and is only tolerated 
as a means of avoiding competition. He will 
never be a part of such a movement until a 
change of heart occurs on the part of the poor 
whites- if this is possible. 
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The Urban League in Action » » » 


@ By LESTER B. GRANGER 


Philadelphia 
HE Armstrong Association of Philadelphia, Pa., affili- 
ate of the National Urban League, played an im- 
portant part in the recent victory of colored motion pic- 
ture operators of that city in their fight for better work- 
ing conditions and more jobs. To Donald W. Wyatt, 
industrial secretary of the Association, and to Wayne 
L. Hopkins, executive secretary, as well as to several 
prominent citizens of Philadelphia, came in 1932 an 
appeal for advice and assistance for the colored oper- 
ators. 

At that time there were eight men holding licenses, 
but only half of them were employed, in spite of the 
fact that there are eighteen theatres in Philadelphia 
which cater mainly to Negro partonage on account of 
their location. Their owners had sidetracked requests 
of Negro operators for employment, and several had 
expressed the opinion that use of colored operators would 
in no way influence the support of the Negro public. 
Those men who were working received miserable pay 
for long hours, the highest wage being $18.00 a week. 


In 1932 the men were organized into the Colored Mo- 
tion Picture Operators’ Association, and campaigns for 
new openings were sought for its members. The first 
obstacle appeared with the attitude of the union, Local 
307 of the Motion Picture Machine Operators’ Union. 
The union refused to admit Negro members, yet con- 
trolled jobs in several of the theatres where Negroes 
sought work. The Colored Operators’ Association there- 
upon began to fight for A. F. of L. affiliation; first, 
by applying for admission in Local 307; second by 
protesting to President William Green of the A. F. of L. 
against Local 307’s discrimination; third, by making 
application for a direct federal charter from the A. F. 
of L. 


The colored community of Philadelphia was now in- 
terested in the fight of these men for self-respecting em- 
ployment, and the advice of the Armstrong Association 
was criticized in some quarters. The results of the ad- 
vice, however, were soon apparent when orders came 
to Local 307 from William Green asking the reasons 
why the colored men could not be admitted, and when 
the Philadelphia Central Labor Union served notice 
that direct membership would be granted the men if 
the existing local continued to exclude Negroes. In a 
few weeks, during the summer of 1935, a temporary 
affiliation was established, and the Colored Operators’ 
Association became Loca! 307A of the Motion Picture 
Machine Operators’ Union, with protection under the 
common charter and support from 307 pledged until 
direct membership should be effected. Further, a con- 
siderable concession was made to the new branch in 
that it was permitted to make new members, although 
membership of the main body had been closed for 
several years and continues to be closed. 

Armed with union support, the colored operators 


turned again to their fight for jobs. The union re. 
leased to the new members five jobs which had sre. 
viously been sought unsuccessfully. A wage scale was 
drawn up by 307A and presented to theatre man. ge- 
ments where members were employed, calling for in- 
creases with revised working hours. One owner, le. der 
of the smaller exhibitors, refused to meet the wage sale 
or to recognize the union. Thereupon the mem ers 
walked out on strike about the middle of November and 
remained on strike for over three weeks when an agree. 
ment was finally signed on December 10, 1935. During 
this time the union paid the wages of six strikers, their 
picketing expenses, printing and newspaper ads, and 
other incidentals to a considerable amount. 

As a result of this sustained effort for three ycars, 
the number of Negro motion picture operators employed 
in Philadelphia has increased from eight to seventeen, 
and their wages from an old “high” of $18.00 to a stand- 
ard ranging from $25.00 to $50.00 a week. The prob- 
abilities are that within a year or so more there will be 
over thirty men employed with still further improved 
wages and working conditions. Relations with the union 
have progressed from a state of active hostility through 
that of tentative cooperation to a present state of grow- 
ing inelligent understanding. The affiliated status of 
307A is understood by both parties to be only a tem- 
porary affair, and already plans are being considered 
for its dissolution. 

A significant feature of the entire affair is the man- 
ner in which the Negro public of Philadelphia, at first 
ignorant of, then indifferent to the struggle of these 
motion picture operators, finally rallied to their cause 
in mass meetings and boycott of the recalcitrant theatres, 
once the true issues were clearly understood. To quote 
one commentator: “The victory was more than that of 
a few colored men looking for work. It was a victory 
for organization of Negro workers, for mass support of 
the Negro public, and for intelligent cooperation of 
white workers with black within the ranks of a common 
organization. It points the Negroes’ path toward eco- 


nomic security. 


Chicago 

N the annual report of the Chicago Urban League for 

1935, A. L. Foster, executive secretary, the part played 
by the League in every field of social and economic 
endeavor is detailed in a vivid manner. A striking 
instance is the case of the League and the Emergency 
Education Program: 

“To understand the important role which the Urban 
League played in the development of Emergency Edu- 
cational Programs (formerly Civil Works Educational 
Service, CWES), it is necessary to review the early his- 
tory of this movement in Chicago. It will be recalled 
that the Adult Education Council took the preliminary 
steps in developing a CWES program in Chicago. It 
fell to the Urban League to develop the program in 
the Southside. The Executive Secretary of the League 
was placed in charge of this work (without Government 
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comp: sation), and for over a month and until a 
Teach -r-Counsellor was employed, was responsible for 
the work. In that period he organized the South Side 
Committee on Adult Education of which he was the 
Chairman, prepared and submitted projects calling for 
65 teachers with a payroll of $6,500 per month, found 
places to house approximately 35 different projects and 
caused to be enrolled close to 3,000 students. Following 
the appointment of the Teacher-Counsellor, the Urban 
League continued to supervise these classes because 
our name appeared as the sponsoring organization. This 
continued for a period of seven months after which the 
classes Were more equitably divided and the responsi- 
bility more equitably shared.” 

Similar achievements are recorded in the report of the 
director of Industrial relations, Howard D. Gould, and 
the director of the department for civic and social im- 
provement, Frazier T. Lane. Mr. Gould states in his 
report 

“A basic element in the program of the Industrial De- 
partment is the attempt to obtain new work opportuni- 
ties for Negroes. The League has become noted for 
this work in the past and has persuaded many em- 
ployers to hire Negroes, who previously had never em- 
ploved them. Thus through the League many Negroes 
have found work as clerks, stenographers, mechanics, 
salesmen, engineers and in many other types of indus- 
trial and commercial activity. 

“Naturally during the depression thousands of per- 
sons still hoping to find work turned to the League for 
help. Of course little in the way of employment could 
be obtained for these people. However, the Industrial 
Department interviewed all of them carefully. They 
were all registered, their training and experience were 
reviewed and they were given counsel of a vocational 
guidance nature. That is, applicants were not merely 
informed that there were no jobs and sent away ; rather, 
we talked with them and admitting that little could be 
done immediately, nevertheless tried to point out what 
steps they might take, what training or preparation they 
could secure that would help them in securing work 
when conditions improved.” 


National 

The annual meeting of the National Urban League 
was held in New York City on February 5. The speak- 
ers on the occasion were Eugene Kinckle Jones, execu- 
tive secretary of the League, now on leave as Adviser 
on Negro Affairs, U. S. Department of Commerce, P. B. 
Young, editor of the Norfolk Journal and Guide, Elmer 
A. Carter, editor of Opportunity, Dr. M. O. Bousfield, 
president of the Chicago Urban League, Ira De A. Reid, 
professor of sociology, Atlanta University, and T. Arnold 
Hill, acting executive secretary of the Urban League, 
who made a report of the year’s work. In the course 
of his report Mr. Hill stated that: 

“Today the League has working affiliation with its 
national board ; forty-four local branches ; 577 contribu- 
tors; 201 City Councils of the Emergency Advisory 
Council and 33 State Councils of the same ; 65 Workers’ 
Councils; 13 members of the Advisory Committee of 
Workers’ Councils; 207 staff employees; 30 members 
of the National Advisory Board; and 154 members of 
the Committee of One Hundred for Negro Workers.” 


Correspondence 


AIMWELL NEGROES FROZEN TO DEATH 

Linden, Ala., Jan. 22.—Two more lives were added to 
the toll taken by the weather in Alabama over the week 
end when a searching party, who had scoured the sur- 
rounding area since Sunday, came Tuesday afternoon 
upon the bodies of Squire Dixon, 81-year-old Negro of 
Aimwell, and his 7-year-old foster son, Sam, lying in a 
corn field less than a mile from their humble home from 
which they had ventured Saturday to take their peck of 
corn to a grist mill about two miles distant. Frozen to 
death, when they wandered from the road in the heavy 
rain on their return, the man and the child lay within 
three feet of each other. Two old coats, over threadbare 
clothing, for the old man and a homemade jacket over 
the thinly clad body of the barefoot little Negro could 
offer poor resistance to the icy gales. So they lay, a piti- 
ful sight with their scant rations, unmolested, until the 
pitying hands of the searching party moved them and the 
county gave them burial. 


Demopolis, Alabama, 
January 28, 1936. 
Mr. Elmer A. Carter, 
New York City. 
Dear Mr. Carter: 

I am enclosing a clipping from our weekly paper 
which has distressed me beyond words. It is the general 
opinion here that the Negroes were starved and thus 
couldn't fight their way home. 

Even if the old man was too frozen a boy of seven 
could have gone a mile even poorly clad. 

I feel that these Negroes’ death should be laid at the 
door of the Administration which is broadcasting money 
madly, and where all the favored ones and their friends 
and friends’ friends are benefiting while the poor Negroes 
suffer. 

I think too that partly it is the fault of well to do 
Negroes. I have never heard of them doing anything for 
the poor of their race and they cannot rise until these 
poor humble ones are helped. I have had occasion this 
fall to go into many cabins through the swamps and prai- 
rie lands. You cannot imagine the poverty. One poor 
broken backed girl who had two babies—no husband— 
the last baby in a rude box of old pieces of wood lined 
with rags—a broken down bed—no stove—just the fire- 
place—an old table and a few rags hanging on nails. 

I asked her if she ever had a doctor to look at her 
back and she said she had no money so she had used 
“home remeds” (remedies). Think of that—-home rem- 
edies for a broken back! 

This is just one case of many. If one just had money 
to help them. 

. . » But this is a subject on which I feel so strongly 
and the fact that the Negroes who need relief are not 
getting it distresses me. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) MABEL ROSE LEVY. 
(Mrs. Ernest Levy). 
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the UNDERTOW! 


2,117,000 NEGROES ON RELIEF IN 1933 
3,300,000 Negroes on Relief in 1935 


While America forges ahead to economic recovery, dangerous social 
forees create an undertow that threatens to drag backward toward 
marginal existence one-tenth of the nation’s population — its 
12,000,000 Negro citizens. 

Thirty-seven organizations affiliated with the National Urban 
League, staffed by trained executives and guided by interracial 
boards of public-spirited citizens, are helping Negroes to fight the 


undertow. 


SUPPORT YOUR LOCAL LEAGUE 


Akron, Ohio: 
ASSOCIATION FOR COLORED 
COMMUNITY WORK 
199 Perkins Street 
George W. Thompson, Exec. Sec’y. 
Albany, New York: 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL COUNCIL 
122 Second Street 
Lewis C. Bruce, Exec. Sec’y. 
Asbury Park, New Jersey: 
ASBURY PARK URBAN LEAGUE 
105 Sylvan Avenue 
Paul G. Prayer, Exec. Sec’y. 


Atlanta, Georgia: 

ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE 
250 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 
Reginald A. Johnson, Exec. Sec’y. 

Boston, Massachusetts: 

BOSTON URBAN LEAGUE 
Whittier Street Health Unit 
22 Whittier Street 
George W. Goodman, Exec. Sec’y. 

Brooklyn, New York: 

BROOKLYN URBAN LEAGUE 
105 Fleet Place 
Robert 7. Elzy, Exec. Sec’y. 

Chicago, Illinois: 

CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec’y. 


Cleveland, Ohio: 


THE NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


2554 East 40th Street 
William R. Conners, Exec. Sec’y. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana: 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 
Edgar 7. Unthank, Exec. Sec’y. 
Lincoln, Nebraska: 
LINCOLN URBAN LEAGUE 
2001 Street 
Millard T. Woods, Exec. Sec’y. 
Los Ange’es, California: 
LOS ANGELES URBAN LEAGUE 
2502 South Central Avenue 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
904 W. Vine Street 
William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec’y. 
New York City: 
NEW YORK URBAN LEAGUE 
202 West 136th Street 
james H. Hubert, Exec. Director 
Newark, New Jersey: 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
58 W. Market Street 
Harold A. Lett, Exec. Sec’y. 
Omaha, Nebraska: 
OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
2213 Lake Street 
Bernard E. Squires, Exec. Sec’y. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec’y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
URBAN LEAGUE OF PITTSBURGH 
$3 Fernando Street 
R. Maurice Moss, Exec. Sec’y. 
Richmond, Virginia: 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
2 West Marshall Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y. 
St. Louis, Missouri: 
URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS 
2947 De mar Boulevard 
john T. Clark, Exec. Sec’y. 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
TWIN-CITY URBAN LEAGUE 
10 South 4th Street, Minneapolis 
419 Wabasha Street, St. Paul 


Charles W. Washington, Exec. Sec’y. 


Tampa, Florida: 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1602 Pierce Street 
Cyrus T. Greene, Exec. Sec’y. 
Warren, Ohio: 
WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 


john M. Ragland, Acting Exec. Sec’y. 


Waterbury, Connecticut: 


PEARL STREET COMMUNITY CENTER 


81 Pearl Street 
Mrs. Leila T. Alexander, Director 


Floyd C. Covignton, Exec. Sec’y. 
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